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Depend Lon Phillips 
Reliable Delivery! 








OME HIGH WATER or what have you, you can ducer of Hexane, and we have the facilities to 
depend on Phillips to do everything humanly transport it to you promptly! 
possible to get your solvent deliveries through to Just as important is the fact that Phillips 66 
you on schedule. Phillips is the world's largest pro- Hexane is a really excellent extraction solvent! Ex- 
tremely narrow boiling range (typically, 151-156 F) 
assures no light end losses, no heavy residue left 
in your meal. And because Phillips Hexane is water 
white and a pure petroleum hydrocarbon, it will 
not taint or color your finished products. It helps 
to assure you uniformity and high quality. 
Adequate supplies of Phillips 66 Normal Hexane 
and other select hydrocarbon solvents are avail- 
able for the soybean, cottonseed, flaxseed, alfalfa, 
corn germ, rice bran, tung nut, castor bean, animal 
fat and other extraction industries. If you have an 
extraction problem, consult us for solvents. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Newly 
Designed 
Non-breakable 


TROUGH ENDS 


These trough ends are made of plate steel bodies with inter-changeable 
and detachable ball or babbitt flange bearings. These trough ends 
were designed for longer life, quicker, easier and more economical 
change-overs. On these units only the hub bearing wears out leaving 
the trough end unharmed. Therefore in your change overs the price 
of the hub bearings are only about one half the price of the old solid 
piece trough ends. Our counter shaft trough ends are of this same 
design. Shipments on both units can be made from stock. We manu- 
facture a complete line of screw conveyors and accessories and ship- 
ments can also be made from stock. 


Heavy Duty 


BATCH 
MIXERS 


Built to last 





Made of all steel, extra heavy duty welded ti 

ranging from 1, 1% and 2 ton and are made even larger to your indi- 
vidual specificati Our will be glad to assist you with 
your mixing problems. Batch mixers factured by Ind ial are 
acclaimed by the mixed feed industry, chemical plants, oil and grease 
manufacturers, food mixers and many other industries throughout the 
nation as the best Batch mixer they've ever operated. Each and 
every mixer manufactured in our modern plant is given special care 
in its fab ti and bly. This results in better mixtures and 
better performance. 











BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Built 
to your 
Specifications 


All metal elevators complete with head, boot, legging and machinery 
made to your individual specifications. This is an all metal unit and 
insures longer wear and dust-tight performance. Head and boot is 
furnished with shaft mounted on ball or babbitt bearings. Boots come 
with large slide clean out doors. Furnished with cotton or rubberized 
belt and high speed cups. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


2300 South Main Street Fort Worth 1, Texas 


ENGINEERS MANUFACTURERS 
of 
Elevating 

Conveying 


Hoisting 
Mixing 
Equipment 
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Growers Insist on a Fair Shake 


Today, with Korean peace talk in the air, the subject 
of price controls seems a bit far removed from realities. 
And with the Price Control Act now continued for only 
another 30 days, there may be decided changes in the 
administration of ceiling price regulations. 

The soybean industry advisory committee to the 
Office of Price Stabilization has been charged with re- 
sponsibility of promulgating price control regulations on 
soybean oil meal, soybean oil—-AND SOYBEANS. As 
such it should have representation from the segments of 
the industry affected. Early this year, when price con- 
trols were slapped on soybeans, the advisory committee 
was made up of representatives of processors. Logically 
they should be represented when ceilings on soybean oil 
and meal are considered. They are the two commodities 
marketed by soybean processors. 

But when ceiling prices on soybeans are being con- 
sidered the men who sell soybeans should be represented. 
along with the men who buy them. Conspicuous by their 
absence were such representatives. Policy on price ceil- 
ings on soybeans was being determined by buyers alone. 

Protest was entered with Price Stabilization officials 
by ASA officers. It was politely ignored. Another meet- 
ing of the committee was announced, this time to con- 
sider regulations pertaining to the new crop. Further 
protest over lack of grower representation was ignored 
until the day before the meeting. Then one represerta- 
tive was invited, on a temporary basis. At present writ- 
ing growers have been accorded one representative on 
the committee—on a permanent basis. Further sugges- 
tion on additional representatives from growers has been 
entered with OPS officials. 

Further talk of ceiling prices may be farcical. But in 
the extension of the price control act, if such extension 
is made, there should be definite provision for repre- 
sentation from agricultural producers when ceiling 
prices on the commodities marketed by those producers 
are being considered. And it should be equal repre- 
sentation with other segments of the industry. Not 10 
processors and one grower—not five grain handlers and 
one grower—but representation equal to the stake which 
the group has in the price ceiling regulations under con- 
sideration. 

During World War II soybean producers were repre- 
sented when policies affecting soybean prices were con- 
sidered. We must insist on similar representation when 
ceiling prices on soybeans are promulgated during a 
peace-time regulated economy. There was far more 
justificat'on for regimentation under war conditions than 
under today’s conditions. 

We must, during coming weeks, either insist on equal 
grower representation on the soybean industry advisory 
committee to OPS through voluntary action on the part 
of OPS officials—OR—we must see that every member 
of Congress from the Midwest states is acquainted with 
the situation. so that when the new law is written it will 
be so specific that even OPS officials can not misinterpret 
it. Soybean processors should represent the soybean 
processing industry on that committee. Growers should 
represent growers. Handlers should represent handlers. 
No other basis is justifiable. 
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Only Ourselves to Blame 


We had an export market which would have absorbed 
huge quantities of American soybeans over a period of 
years—and we let it slip away. Too inexperienced in 
merchandising our product, too complacent about pro- 
tests reaching us pertaining to exorbitant foreign ma- 
terial contents, too sure the market would be with us 
always—we now watch it disappear. Efforts to at least 
partially correct the situation through more strict grad- 
ing standards failed. 

European countries have bought large quantities of 
Manchurian soybeans in recent weeks. Price was a fac- 
tor. But quality was far more of a factor. Foreign ma- 
terial content has consistently run far above the levels 
shown on grading certificates issued on cargoes at export 
points, according to tests made by impartial sampling 
agencies at destination. One cargo graded at port of ex- 
port as No. 2 yellow, 1.8 percent foreign material, show- 
ed 6.10 percent foreign material at destination. Another 
graded out No. 2 yellow, 2.6 percent foreign material, 
showed 7.57 percent foreign material on arrival. The 
difference was outright loss to the buyer. Manchurian 
beans are consistently running well below the allowable 
2 percent foreign material. 

In addition, high percentages of jimson weed seed 
have been carried in many cargoes. Shipments running 
as high as three times as much jimson weed (Datura 
stramonium L.) seed as can safely be processed without 
danger of cattle poisoning from the soybean oil meal, 
have been received at European mills. Such percentages 
necessitate cleaning at processing plant before the beans 
enter the flow. Cost of cleaning, plus the shrinkage, 
must be assessed against the cost of the beans. 

Is it any wonder we are losing our markets—and our 
friends—among the oilseed crushers of Europe? If we 
are too complacent to try to supply the type of product 
they want, we deserve to lose those markets. We are— 
and rapidly. We may need them badly—and soon! 
Scalping off foreign material at country shipping points 
would solve the entire problem. 


His Contribution Is Measureless 


The contributions which a man makes to the progress 
of his nation, his community or his industry are impos- 
sible to measure. We can only guess at what his sur- 
roundings might have been without him, try to appraise 
his contribution. Monetary or word values are rather 
meaningless. 

Scheduled to retire as head of the agronomy depart- 
ment at the University of Illinois on Sept. 1 of this year 
is W. L. Burlison. One of the first two honorary mem- 
bers ever elected by the American Soybean Association, 
the contributions of Dr. Burlison certainly rank close to 
the top when any list of soybean leaders is compiled. 
The state of Illinois has consistently ranked far above 
any other in soybean production, still produces about 
one-third of the nation’s soybean supply. W. L. Burlison 
has played an important part in that production pro- 
gram. The staff of men which he gathered about him 
as breeders, testers and promoters of soybean varieties 
has made its indelible mark on soybean progress. 

W. L. Burlison, his friendly smile and firm hand- 
shake, will be missed as administrator of the department 
of agronomy. We look forward to his continued attend- 
ance at our meetings, his continued contributions to the 
industry. Now, unburdened of the administrative load, 
he will have more time for direct contributions to soy- 
bean progress. 
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equipment 
Hurries up the BIG HANDLING JOBS ! 


Seedburo’s line of grain handling equip- 
ment is the most diversified in America. 
You can obtain those items that best meet 
your needs for a specific job 





BALDWIN ‘’CENTER DRIVE” 
GRAIN LOADER 


Handles up to 1400 busneis per hour. 
Powered from center by precision-built 
t issi to elimi long drives. 
Available in 22, 30 and 38-foot lengths 
— $286.00, $319.00 and $363.00. En- 
gine or motor, and tires for carriage are 
extra. F.O.B. Wichita, Kan. 


\ 


S-A SWIVELOADER 


Loads the longest box car to 
capacity, without hand trim- 
ming. Requires only part-time 
attention. Grain is thrown 25 to 
35 feet. Trajectory of material 
can be raised or lowered with 
convenient lever. Will handle 
40 to 80 tons per hour, depend- 
ing on material. Price $698.00. 

F.O.B. Aurora, Mlinois 
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CARDINAL ALL-PURPOSE ELEVATOR 


Made of rustproof aluminum alloy. Sturdy, 
easy to handle! Weight of 16-foot model is 
only a little over 100 pounds. New type of 
“over’’ or “‘under’’ mofor mount. Heavy, 
corded-rubber flights. Lengths: 12, 16 and 
20 feet — $144.50, $159.50 and $188.00, less 
power unif. 

F.O.B. Columbia City, Indiana 


" STEINLITE 


MOISTURE TESTER 


World's most popular tester. More than 16,- 
000 now in use. Fast, accurate, reliable. Takes 
only one minute to make a test. Sample is 
saved, not destroyed. Tests more than 200 
products ranging in moisture content from 2°/. 
to 50°/.. Fully guaranteed for one year. Sold 
on 10-day free trial basis. Model 400G .. . 
$420.00, F.O.B., Atchison, Kansas. Sold only 
by Seedburo. Write for trade-in allowance. 


FEDBL 


729 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Llinois 


RG 


BALDWIN JUMBO LOADER 


Handles 2500 bushels of grain, and more, 
per hour. Can deliver a distance of 42 
feet, and 27 feet in height. 

Model 50-B, complete with engine and 
carriage, less tires and distribution tube. 
Just assemble and start loading. Built 
in 30, 36 and 42-foot lengths. Prices: 
$754.60, $809.60 and $864.60. Pulley and 
belt Models also available. 

F.0.B. Wichita, Kan. 


HYTROL FOLDING 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR 


Can be quickly moved, even 
while in operation. Elevates to 
any angle by hydraulic control. 
Motor reversible for loading or 
unloading. Folds in half for easy 
handling. Built in 12, 14 and 16- 
foot models — $510.00, $576.00 
and $614.00. 

F.0.B. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











ACTIVITIES OF YOUR ASSOCIATION 


Price Meeting 


The soybean’ industry advisory 
committee met again with OPS of- 
ficials the first week in June to con- 
sider a price ceiling order on new- 
crop soybeans. 

For the first time your Association 
was invited to be represented on the 
committee. ASA Director Ersel Wal- 
ley, Fort Wayne, Ind., attended the 
session and later was named a per- 
manent member of the committee. 

Because of divergence of views 
held on the subject of controls for 
the 1951 crop, it was reported that 
another meeting is to be held before 
the new price ceiling order is an- 
nounced. 

It was stated that OPS plans to 
build up a price order from country 
points, but probably will make a bet- 
ter allowance between country points 
and Chicago than exists under the 
present price ceiling order. 

It is also likely that at the Chicago 
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terminal a merchandising mark-up 
will be authorized so that sellers in 
that market can either go through 
the board of trade or sell direct to 
processors or others. 

Representatives of the export sec- 
tion of OPS stated that price ceilings 
will be placed on a for export. 
In the case of U. S. firms with for- 
eign offices, the price ceiling order 
will be enforced so that a company 
with international connections can 
not evade price controls by selling 
through a company-owned office. 


Grading Schools 


A series of meetings covering 
problems in the marketing and grad- 
ing of soybeans will be held in Mis- 
souri the week of August 12, J. M. 
Ragsdale. extension economist and 
marketing specialist of the Universi- 
ty of Missouri, Columbia, has an- 
nounced. 

The meetings. four in number, are 


GET YOUR 
HOTEL 


being sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity and the American Soybean 
Association. 

Ragsdale will be in charge and 
Paul C. Hughes, ASA field service 
director, will take part in the meet- 
ings. 

The meetings. held primarily for 
erain handlers. will be all-day af- 
fairs, with discussion of grading and 
marketing problems in the morning. 
and a grading school in charge of an 
expert of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture grain branch in the af- 
ternoon. 

Tentative plans are to hold meet- 
ings at Kennett, Mexico, Sikeston 
and a fourth place to be decided on. 
Dates and full details will be an- 
nounced Jater in local newspapers 
and over radio stations. 


Missouri Contest 


A Soybean Achievement Program 
for farmers of the eight surrounding 
counties of the area is being spon- 
sored again this year by the Missouri 
Farmers Association Cooperative 
Grain & Feed Co., of Mexico, Mo., in 
cooperation with the agricultural ex- 
tension service and the vocational 
agriculture program. 

There will be two classes, one for 
adult farmers and the other for 
niembers of the Junior Farmers 
Association, vocational agriculture 
students, Future Farmers of America 
and 4-H club members. 

Counties included in the contest 
are Audrain, Monroe, Callaway. Ran- 
dolph, Montgomery, Boone, Ralls 
and Pike. 

Entrants will be scored on use of 
lime, fertilizers, inoculation, adapted 
varieties, cover crop, yield and mar- 
keting through a farmers’ coopera- 
tive. 


lowa Contest 


The Iowa Master Soybean Grow- 
ers’ Contest will be held again in 
1951, says Joe L. Robinson of Iowa 
State College. who is in charge of 
the contest. 


County and local contests will be 
sponsored by civic and service clubs 


These organizations 
may get official rules from their 
county extension directors or by 
writing to the Iowa Corn and Small 
Grain Growers Association, Ames, 
Iowa. 


as in the past. 
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CALIFORNIA 


FORD TRUCK 


Report No. 764 


“We haul 12 million bees 
for 2145 a mile!” 


—says Herbert Light, Beekeeper 


Colusa, California 


“Our 1950 F-5 Ford with Power 
Pilot is the best money-saver 
we've ever had,” says Herb Light, 
one of 5,000 Ford Economy Run 
operators. 


Hiring out bees to pollinate crops 
is the main business of apiarists 
Herbert Light and Lester Rowe. 
During the Economy Run, they 
kept daily records on gas, oil, 
maintenance and repairs. Mr. 
Light says, ‘‘I’ve had experience 
with many makes of trucks, but 


FORD TRUCKING 
CosTs LESS because 





none cost as little to run as our Ford. 
We drove 17,328 miles, with loads 
averaging over 4,900 lbs. Our total 
running expense for 6 months was 
only $402.08. That’s a running cost 
of only 2%¢a mile.” 


Like others who rely on Ford 
for low running costs, Mr. Light 
is pleased with his money-saving 
Ford Dealer truck service. For 
more facts on the trucks that last 
longer and save you money every 
mile—mail the attached coupon. 


This 62 ft. Ford Pickup for '51 
offers two fine cabs—the 5-sTAR 
and, at slight added cost, the 
5-STAR EXTRA—for greater driv- 
ing efficiency and riding ease on 
every job. V-8 or Six engine. 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data on 7,318,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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POWER PILOT 
helps 


GROWERS 


hold down hauling costs 


The FORD TRUCK POWER PILOT is a 
simpler, fully proven way of getting 
the most power from the least gas. 


@ It automatically 

meters and fires the 

right amount of gas, 

at precisely the 
right instant, to match constantly 
changing speed, load, and power 
requirements. 

Unlike conventional systems, the 
Power Pilot uses one control instead 
of two, yet is designed to synchro- 
nize firing twice as accurately. 

You can use regular gas... you get 
no-knock performance. Only Ford 
in the low-price field gives you 
Power Pilot Economy! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FORD Division of FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
3299 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


Send me without charge or obligation, de- 
tail specifications on Ford Trucks for 1951. 


Full Line (_] Heavy-Duty Models [_] 
Light Models [_] Extra Heavy-Duty Models [_] 


Nome. 





(Please print plainly) 
Address. 





Cin 











Corn Stover Mulch 


Soybean yields jumped four to six 
bushels per acre in Indiana under a 
corn stover mulch system during 
1948 and 1949, reports Fred Berg- 
gren, Lafayette, Ind., in Crops and 
Soils. 

So successful was the practice that 
Cornbelt farmers may begin to top- 
mulch soybeans within a few years, if 
they can find some way to plant the 
beans without disturbing the mulch. 

Corn stover was applied at the rate 
of 11% tons per acre to soybean plots 
on Purdue University’s Throckmort- 
on Farm near Lafayette, Ind., when 
Hawkeye soybean plants were from 
four to six inches high. The soils 
were dark brown to gray Carrington 
and Dana silt loams. 

The soybeans followed a corn 
crop, which is customary in the 
Cornbelt area. The seedbed was pre- 
pared in the ordinary way, using a 
plow and disk. 

During 1948 the soybean plots 
which received no mulch gave a yield 
of 26.3 bushels per acre, while plots 
having a stover mulch cover yielded 
at the rate of 31.9 bushels. In 1949 
the differences were less—22.7 bush- 
els compared to 26 bushels per acre 

but they were consistent neverthe- 
less. 

This experiment was conducted by 
Dr. A. B.S. Verma of Nagpur, India, 
a former graduate student at Purdue 
University. He attributes most of the 
increase in soybean yield to better 
soil moisture conditions resulting 
from decreased evaporation. 

The corn stover provided an excel- 
lent cover for the soil, Verma says. 
which protected it from beating 
rains. As a result, the surface soil 
didn’t get compacted and it let the 
water sink in at a more rapid rate. 
The mulch also cut down the air 
movement and hence the evaporation. 

The mulch cover kept the tempera- 
ture of the surface soil cooler, Dr. 


Verma found. During the months of 
July, August and September in 1948, 
the weekly soil temperatures of the 
mulched plots averaged 3 to 9 de- 
grees (F.) cooler than the untreated 
plots. Differences were even greater 
in 1949, 

Dr. Helmut Kohnke, Purdue soil 
scientist, believes that the mulch ap- 
plication may some day prove im- 
portant in the growing of at least 
two Cornbelt row crops—soybeans 
and corn. Such a practice would cer- 
tainly lessen erosion, he says. 

The problem now confronting the 
agronomists is how to develop ef- 
ficient methods of planting soybeans 
without disturbing the surface mulch 
of corn stover. But Kohnke and 
Verma believe they already know 
how to cultivate a mulched stand of 
rowed soybeans. 

And, if the stalks are field-shred- 
ded in the fall after corn harvest, 
this new system of mulch tillage for 
soybeans might lead to better con- 
trol of the corn borer, they say. 


Test of Concentrates 


Gains in beef cattle fed a com- 
bination of urea and soybean oil 
meal for protein supplement failed 
to measure up to those registered 
when soybean oil meal or urea were 
fed separately in the 1951 Iowa State 
College cattle feeding tests. 

A lot of eight cattle fed soybean 
oil meal alone as a protein supple- 
ment gained an average of two and 
one-fourth pounds per day as did a 
similar lot of eight cattle fed urea to 
replace all of the protein supplement. 
reports C. C. Culbertson, Iowa State 
College animal husbandman _ in 
charge of the feeding trials. 

On the other hand, a lot of eight 
cattle gained only two pounds when 
fed urea to meet half of their pro- 
tein requirements and soybean oil 
meal for the other half. Another lot 
averaged only one and three-quart- 
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Percentage of Total Cropland 
Planted to Soybeans, Alone 
and With Other Crops, 1944 
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Map shows the lower Mississippi Valley, sec- 
ond heavi b producing area in the U. 
S. (Cornbelt is first.) A big increase in soy- 
bean production has come in this section 
since 1939, and the acreage of soybeans now 
closely rivals that of cotton in the areas shaded 
or dotted on the map. [Illustration is from 
Soybeans in the Lower Mississippi Valley, by 
Merle C. Prunty, Jr. 





ers pounds of gain per day when mo- 
lasses was fed with the urea-soybean 
oil meal mixture. 

Culbertson reports that these 195] 
results using soybean oil meal as a 
protein supplement were in contrast 
to 1950 results when linseed oil meal 
was used. Cattle in 1950 feeding 
trials gained more on a 50-50 mix- 
ture of urea and linseed meal than 
did cattle fed either urea or linseed 
oil meal alone as a protein supple- 
ment. 
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Zimmerman Alderson Carr Company 


Chicago 


BROKERS TO THE SOYBEAN PROCESSOR 
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MM Harvestors are durably built to last for 
years ... upkeep costs are always low. . . 
breakdowns in the field, almost unheard of. 


LOWEST COST PER BUSHEL, PER ACRE 


Progressive farmers recognize MM HarveEstTors as the 
best soybean combines in the field . . . and they buy more 
of these economical, dependable combines than any other 
make. Here’s why: 
MM HarveEsTors get all the crop even under weediest yr 
conditions. There’s no bunching or slugging of cut beans ae Ee a 
in the rasp bar cylinder. Easy rubbing action of the rasp TE tele a 
bars thresh out the bean gently. Cracked beans and One man can handle both Harvestor and tractor with 
chewed or torn stalks are eliminated. Cleaning shoe — pre eee Gee ge to Br alt Feld con 
eliminates fine chaff and leaves clean, uncracked beans 
in the bin. 
<xclusive MM GRAIN PAN design prevents bunching 
of beans at sides or ends even on rolling land. MM 
CLEANING SHOE is automatically levelled for best clean- 
ing position regardless of working tilt of the HARVESTOR. 
Unit-Matic Power can be used for hydraulically lifting, 
lowering and varying height of cut. 
Get beans faster, easier and really clean for the lowest ark : 
cost harvesting per bushel, per acre, per dollar invested. Header and thresher built as one unit. Balanced over 
Get an MM Harvestor. See your MM Sales and Service meee neg handling, light draft and positive opsre- 
Dealer or write direct. 


Zuatity Control in MIM FACTORIES ASSURES DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 


S224 Minneaporis-Mouine 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Adams Illinois Leader 


The new Adams variety has pro- 
duced the largest crops of several 
varieties at three Illinois test fields 
for the past four or five years, ac- 
cording to C. M. Woodworth, plant 
breeder in the Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 

Adams yielded 24 bushels an acre 
on fairly poor soil at the DeKalb 
experiment field to rank highest for 
varieties tested from 1947 to 1950. 

In Ogle County Adams was the 
highest yielder with a four-year av- 
erage of 37 bushels an acre. 

In Champaign County Adams tied 
with Hawkeye for highest yield for 
1946-50. The five-year average for 
each was 34 bushels. 

In Illinois, Adams is best suited 
to the northern part, between a line 
from Joliet to Mt. Carroll on the 
north and a line from Paris to Quin- 
cy on the south. 


Solid Plantings 


On Nebraska land where weeds 
are welf under control, higher soy- 
bean yields have been obtained from 
solid drilling than from cultivated 
rows of corn-planter width, report 


W. E. Lyness and D. L. Gross of 
Nebraska extension service. 

They say planting in rows spaced 
for cultivation provides opportunity 
to destroy weeds; but maximum 
yields are obtained only if equip- 
ment is at hand for planting and cul- 
tivating rows with about half the 
standard spacing of corn rows. 

Their recommendations for va- 
rieties: 

Lincoln for east-central and south- 
east Nebraska. 

Hawkeye for the region north of 
the Platte River. 

Adams in the central irrigated. 
east-central and southeastern parts of 
the state. 


Pre-Emergence Spray 


A spray rig substituted for the 
rotary hoe and cultivator on a limit- 
ed number of Champaign County. 
Ill.. farms this spring in trials to de- 
termine the effectiveness of dinitro 
formulation as a _ pre-emergence 
spray on both soybeans and lima 
beans. 

The project was carried on with 
J. E. Johnson & Son, farm managers 
of Champaign and several firms co- 


operating with Dow Chemical Co.. 
Midland, Mich. 

“The dinitro has proven highly 
effective in the cotton belt and has 
been used on hundreds of acres of 
cotton in the rich Delta sections of 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas,” says Dr. A. J. Watson, of the 
Dow agricultural research depart- 
ment. “We feel confident that it will 
be effective as a pre-emergence con- 
trol of germinating weed seeds in the 
commercial bean belt.” 

*Premerge”, as the weedicide is 
called, is applied with a sprayer that 
can be mounted on a planter so that 
planting and spraying can be done 
at the same time. 

—sbd— 


CANADIAN PLANT 


Chemical plants division of Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is design- 
ing and furnishing a new 150-tons- 
per-day soybean extraction plant for 
Toronto Elevators Ltd. of Toronto. 
Ontario. 

Under the contract. Blaw-Knox 
will supply processing equipment and 
machinery; and will supervise field 
procurement, erection, and _ initial 
operation. Available Canadian ma- 
terials and labor will be used in the 
construction. 





FULTON QUALITY TEXTILE 
BAGS 


When you ship soybean meal in textile 
bags, either burlap or cotton, you are 
giving a plus value to your customers. 
Empty textile bags have a high salvage 
or reuse value that is welcomed by feed 
mills or farmers. Sturdy cotton and bur- 
lap bags are more resistant to tearing 
or snagging, stack and handle easier, 
and because of their neat, fresh ap- 
pearance add prestige to your brand. 
Call or write.your nearest Fulton Factory 
Branch for full information and prices. 


Sulton 


BAG & COTTON 
MILLS asienta 


St. Louis 

Dallas 

Denver 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City, Kans. 
New Orleans «+ 


HAVE 


al 
DOUBLE 
LIFE 


Sulton 


also manufactures EAGLE SAIL 
TWINE and MACHINE THREAD, the 
finest qualities for bag closing, and FULTEX 


TRIPLE STRENGTH TARPS OF 1000 USES. New York, 347 Madison Ave. 


los Angeles «+ 
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There IS something YOU can do 
ABOUT INFLATION! 


Your future... 


the future of 


your business, 
large or small, 


HOW STALIN HOPES 
we witt DESTROY 


depends on how 


many people 


understand 
the story in 


this booklet! 


Businessmen recognize inflation as the nation’s greatest 
single threat. But most of us have felt ‘“‘What can one 
man—even one business—do to stop it?’ 

But there is a way—if enough of us work at it. We can 


help more people . 


. . the men and women who work and 
vote and pay taxes . . . to understand the nature of infla- 
tion, its causes and cures. Then we will have gone a long 
way toward eliminating this pending catastrophe. 





ONE TOOL YOU CAN USE: To help 
us give our own Bemis workers the 
inflation picture, we used the colorful, 
new 16-page booklet ‘‘How Stalin 
Hopes We Will Destroy America” pro- 
duced by Pictorial Media, Inc. The 
more widely the bookiet is used, the 
more good it will do... and it is avail- 
able for distribution to your workers, 
too. It follows the time-proven “comic 
book”’ technique . . . dramatizes the 
dangers ... and shows how all our 
citizens can help halt inflation before 
it’s too late. 


TESTS SHOW IT HELPS WORKERS: 
To get an impartial judgment of the val- 
ue of “How Stalin Hopes We Will De- 
stroy America,” it was tested in Bemis 
plants by the Psychological Corpo- 
ration under the direction of Dr. Henry 
C. Link, a foremost research authority. 
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Dr. Link says ‘““Those workers exposed 
to the booklet were found to have a 
significantly higher appreciation of the 
recommended ways to stop inflation 
than did the workers who did not see 
the booklet. Details of this test are 
available upon request.’”’ And Bemis 
factory workers make such statements 
as “Everything it says hit home, but 
you’d never figure it out for yourself 





Because we believe this message is grow- 
ing more urgent every day, Bemis is 
taking this means to commend to other 
businesses this weapon against inflation. 
It is the first of a series of such material 
that we expect to use. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 











until you read it’... .“‘It’s told in an 
interesting way so anyone can under- 
stand. My daughter, age ten, under- 
stood all of it’’.. .“‘In picture form it 
impresses you more. Most people don’t 
read about it”. . .“‘Had ideas that we 
wouldn’t think about otherwise while 
we are working away—gvwood book, 
agree with it—I guess I won’t be the 
only one.” 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS, LARGE OR 
SMALL: In quantities, it costs 
only a few cents a copy—$10.00 
for 100 copies, down to 3 cents 
per copy in larger quantities. 
Single copy free. For full infor- 
mation, write PICTORIAL 
MEDIA, INC., Attention: Paul 
Wheeler, 205 E. 42nd ST., NEW 
YORK 17, N.Y. 
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THIS TIME FOR THE GLIDDEN 
CO. BUENA PARK, CALIFORNIA 


The parade of Exsolex installations contin- 
ues: The latest addition to the list is a new 
Exsolex oil mill located at the Buena Park, 
California, plant of The Glidden Company. 
This installation marks another milestone 
in the selection of Exsolex by important oil 
millers. The efficient Exsolex process pro- 
duces a remarkably Jow residual oil in the 





meal . “eS less than 1% on all oleaginous Anderson Solvent Extraction Unit at Buena Park, California 
materials... below .5% on many... and 
the quality of oil is excellent. 


Many other Exsolex mills are now being 
completed and will be reported to you in 
future.advertisements. Truly no oil miller 
can afford to miss getting the facts on this 
system of extracting vegetable oil. Write 
today and an Anderson engineer will call 
without obligation. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1976 WEST 96th STREET » CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


View of drier and conditioner mounted over flaker 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS .« SOLVENT EXTRACTION « EXSOLEX 
World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 
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ASA'S 1951 CONVENTION BRINGS YOU... 


Latest on B-12, Antibiotics, Meal 


A session on livestock feeding will 
feature the second day ot the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association convention 
in Des Moines. Some of the nation’s 
outstanding college livestock experts 
and one from industry will take part 
in the discussion that will help to 
bring convention attendants up-to- 
date on the fast-paced developments 
in livestock feeding of recent months, 
and the part soybean oil meal plays 
in the present-day feeding picture. 

The convention is being held in 
Des Moines Sept. 6-8. First two days 
are devoted to the formal program 
at Hotel Fort Des Moines. Conven- 
tion visitors will go to Iowa State 
College for a field day on the third. 

The feeding session is being held 
Friday, Sept. 7. Taking part are: 

Damon Catron, associate professor 
of animal husbandry, Iowa State Col- 
lege. He will speak on hogs. 

Elton L. Johnson, poultry depart- 
ment, Iowa State College. His sub- 
ject will be poultry. 

Wise Burroughs, chemistry depart- 
ment, Iowa State College. He will 
speak on beef cattle. 

Another speaker will cover new de- 
velopments in feeding soybean oil 
meal to dairy cattle. 

The four talks will be followed by 
a summary by an industry expert 
who will cover the subject from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer and 
feeder of soybean oil meal. 

With new developments in feeding 
coming faster than even an expert 
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can keep up with them, this should 
be an outstanding session. 

Convention visitors will go direct- 
ly to the Iowa State College agrono- 
my farm Saturday morning, Sept. 8. 
The trip through the soybean test 
plots will be in charge of C. R. Web- 
er, associate professor of farm crops 
at lowa State College. 

A large number of special plant- 
ings of soybeans have been made for 
the occasion. These will include: 

Two-rod rows of each of named 
varieties from Canadian maturity 
through Southern maturity. 

Weed control using pre- and post- 
emergence chemicals, and chemical 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., one of Des 


Moines’ two soybean mills at left. 


Circle the dates Sept. 6-7-8 on YOUR calendar. 


1951 SEPTEMBER 1951 
SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT 


23 4°59 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
730 24 25 26 27 28 29 


defoliants applied prior to maturity. 

Rotation and fertility level experi- 
ments. 

In the North Central states, where 
more than 80 percent of the coun- 
try’s soybeans are produced, new 
varieties developed at Iowa State Ex- 
periment Station and other state ex- 
periment stations are now planted on 
about half the 13 million acres 
grown. Figured at $2 per bushel 
these new varieties have added 36 
million dollars to growers’ pockets 
over and above what they would have 
received for growing older varieties. 

The group will be served lunch on 
the college agronomy farm then will 


Visit to the Meredith Publishing Co. plant will feature the ladies’ tour. 
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MEZZANINE 


Exhibit booths are available on two floors. 


move on at 2 p. m. to the college’s 
swine nutritional research farm. 
There, Dr. Catron will take over. 

Some of the nation’s outstanding 
experiments using soybean oil meal 
are being carried on there. And 
some of the pioneer work with vita- 
min B-12 and antibiotics in swine 
feeding has been done there. 

Tests at the farm have demonstrat- 
ed that soybean oil meal when prop- 
erly vitamized and mineralized will 
do as good a job in swine feeding as 
medt and bone scraps, tankage and 
other animal proteins. 

With the advent of APF, and later 
synthesis of one of its important 
fractions — vitamin B-12 — soybean 
oil meal rations are doing as well as 
meat rations in the experimental and 
farm feedlots. Vitamin B-12, B-com- 
plex vitamins, other essential vita- 
mins, trace minerals, calcium and 
phosphorus added to all-protein basal 
rations made up of soybean oil meal 
have done as well in terms of daily 
gains and feed efficiency as the best 
animal protein rations the research- 
ers could cook up. 

Swine nutrition work has develop- 
ed rapidly at the [owa Station in re- 
cent years. Under the direction of 
Dr. Catron the Iowa Station has 
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scored six main firsts in the swine 
nutrition field since 1946. 

1—First to discover the value of 
APF concentrates for swine. 

2—First to work with 
B-12 in swine nutrition. 

3—First to find that animal pro- 
teins could be replaced partially, if 
not entirely, by plant proteins with 
APF or B-12 concentrates added. 

4—First to find the value of anti- 
biotics, as a fraction of certain 
APFs for swine. 

5—First to recognize the possibili- 
ty that the “disease level” in feedlots 
affects the performance of rations. 
First to revise protein levels 
for swine based on newer knowledge 
and reducing the protein level stand- 
ard recommendations for swine. 


vitamin 


Women's Day 
A full day is planned for the 
ladies at the convention Friday, Sept. 


7. Included will be a tour in the 
morning through the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co. plant, one of the world’s 
largest publishing plants under one 
roof. There they will’ see Better 
Homes and Gardens and Successful 
Farming in the process of publica- 
tion. Combined circulation of the two 


magazines is almost 5,000,000. 

At noon the women will go to Ho- 
tel Savery for lunch with Betty Bra- 
dy, feature commentator for Radio 
Station WHO and to take part in her 
regular noon broadcast. “lowa 
Feature Fare.” 

During the afternoon they will 
visit Des Moines Art Center in Green- 
wood Park. 


Exhibit Booths 

Advance sales of exhibit 
have been heavy. 

The diagrams show the exhibit 
space available in the lobby of Hotel 
Fort Des Moines and also on the 
mezzanine floor where the meetings 
will be held. The booths that have 
been reserved are listed below. 

For booth reservations or infor- 
mation phone. wire or write George 
McCulley, business manager of the 
American Soybean Association, Hud- 
son. lowa. 


booths 


LOBBY 
101, 102—A. T. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
103—National Soybean Crop Im- 
provement Council, Decatur. Ind. 
104—French Oil Mill Machinery 
Co., Piqua, Ohio. 
107—U. S. Rubber Co.. 
tuck, Conn. 
115—American 
Co., Chicago, II). 
117. 122—Penola Oil Co.. Detroit. 
Mich. 
123—Seedburo 
Chicago, Ill. 
MEZZANINE 
201, 202—Blaw-Knox 
burgh, Pa. 
203—Corn States Hybrid Service. 
Des Moines. Iowa. 
204—Tillotson 
Omaha, Nebr. 
205—Prater Pulverizer Co.. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
206—Dave Fischbein Co.. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
207—Butler Manufacturing Co.. 
Kansas City. Mo. 
208---The Soybean 
son, lowa. 
214—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
215—William H. Banks 
houses, Inc.. Chicago, II. 
216—Burrows Equipment Co., 
Evanston, Ill. 
219—R. R. Howell Co.. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
220—V. D. Anderson Co.. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
223—National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
226—Urbana 
bana, III. 


Ferrell & Co.. 


Nauga- 


Mineral Spirits 


Equipment Ce., 


Co... Pitts- 


Construction Co.. 


Digest. Hud- 


Ware- 


Laboratories. Ur- 
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INDUSTRIAL USERS know they’re 
assured of a pure, dependable sol- 
vent when they use Esso Hexane. 
Exacting modern refining gives 
Esso Hexane a narrow boiling 
range and closely controlled uni- 
formity. 


IN SOYBEAN and COTTON SEED MILLS 
using the solvent extraction 
method...Esso Hexane is highly 
satisfactory in producing high 
oil recovery and low solvent 
losses. 


You get all 6 of these important 


features with Esso Hexane 


1. UNIFORMITY — made in modern re- 
fineries from carefully selected crude 
oil sources. 

2. HIGH OIL RECOVERY — results from 
“balanced solvency.” Recovered oil has 
good color and refining properties. 

3. EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — nar- 
row boiling range allows complete re- 
moval from extracted oil and meal. 
4. Purity—high purity helps prevent 
non-recoverable residues. Low non- 
volatile content (specification limits 
non-volatile content to 28 parts per 
million maximum). 

5. MODERN HANDLING METHODS sSep- 
arate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all 
Esso Solvent handling operations. 

6. MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY — 
Water terminals in industrial centers. 


Esso Solvents: 
WE-exotilitaamelite 
dependability 
with controlled 


alte lame lolitae 


Petroleum Solvents 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1., Conn., 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., 
N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., Lo. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth; N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — Richmond, Va. 
Charleston, W. Va.—Chariotte, N. C.—Columbia, S$. C. 
Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 








R. K. DAVIES 


By R. K. DAVIES 


Soybean Purchasing Department, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


l WOULD LIKE TO GO back some 20 
years when the company I repre- 
sent first began processing soybeans. 
ADM at that time started from 


scratch and the soybean division has 
now grown to become one of the 


largest divisions of our company. 
However, we did suffer some 
growing pains. I recall the late 1920's 
when we had some idle processing 
equipment that we wanted to put in- 
to use on soybeans. But first we had 
to procure the soybeans, so we de- 
cided to go into Illinois and sign up 
“acreage contracts” with farmers. 
By “acreage contracts” | mean we 
went to “Farmer Jones” and his 
neighbor across the road, and asked 
them to plant a certain number of 
acres to soybeans. If they agreed we 
signed a contract with them which 
guaranteed to take their soybeans at 


Buying Soybeans for 


a price of $1.25 per bushel, which 
was a lot of money in those days. 

Everything went lovely (and we 
signed up quite a few acres) until the 
depression hit and the bottom fell 
out of everything, including the price 
of soybeans. In fact, soybeans drop- 
ped to as low as 22 cents per bushel. 
There was no futures market at that 
time so we could not hedge. The re- 
sult was, we suffered a pretty severe 
loss. Our only solace was that all of 
the soybean processors found them- 
selves in the same situation. 

Incidentally, we noticed that some 
fields produced as high as 50 bush- 
els to the acre that year. This was 
due, no doubt, to some of “Farmer 
Jones’” neighbors putting their soy- 
beans under Jones’ contract, not hav- 
ing signed a contract themselves, 
hoping to receive more than $1.25 
per bushel at harvest time. I mention 
this to bring out some of the head- 
aches which develop when a new in- 
dustry begins to roll. 


End of Contracts 


That was the end of soybean acre- 
age contracts in so far as ADM was 
concerned, and we then decided on 
other means to contact the farmers. 
We decided on a “grass roots” pro- 
gram with farmers’ meetings at the 
crossroads and ADM arranged and 
conducted many of these meetings. 
Usually the program consisted of a 
talk by one of our representatives, 
a talk by the local agent and a talk 
by a crop expert from one of the 
universities. You, gentlemen, are 
well acquainted with the results that 


Historically, 80 percent of the soybean crop has been marketed between Oct. 1 and Dec. 1 
each year. 





these meetings produced. This work 
is being continued on a much larger 
scale today, through the National 
Soybean Crop Improvement Council. 
ADM. I believe. arranged the first 
Farmer-Soybean meetings held in the 
state of Minnesota. 


Streamlined Buying 


Now that the soybean 
the soybean processor 


crop has 
“grown up” 
has streamlined his buying proced- 
ure. We have many buying connec- 
tions in all principal markets 
through the Soybean Belt. These con- 
nections are usually called “com- 
mission firms” and they receive from 
us bids almost every day. These bids 
are based on the Chicago Board of 
Trade quotations and are for a spe- 
cific quantity at a specific price. 
These bids are sent out by wire or 
phone after the market closes each 
day. 

After the commission firms receive 
our bids, they spread out their net- 
work to the country elevators. In the 
morning before the markets open, 
the country elevators sell the soy- 
beans to the commission firms and 
they in turn phone or wire us the 
quantity booked at our price. 

During the market session we 
work in the same way, except that 
our bids are based on the futures 
market. That is, so much under or 
over the nearby futures quotation. 

Now I would like to mention hedg- 
ing which, as you know, is one of 
the functions of the futures market. 
Suppose that a processor. on Oct. 1, 
bought 200,000 bushels of soybeans 
and sold the products from only 
100,000 bushels. This would mean 
that the processor would be over- 
bought 100,000 bushels or, to use the 
common term, he would be “long” 
100,000 bushels. Because the price 
of the products might go down, he 
does not want to hold this 100,000 
bushels so he contacts his broker in 
the Chicago pit and tells him to sell 
100,000 bushels for delivery in Jan- 
uary. Now, he did not buy these soy- 
beans to deliver them. He bought 
them to process, so on the first day 
that he sells more products than he 
bought cash soybeans to cover. he 
“lifts” his hedge. Or, in other words. 
if he sold 100,000 bushels of prod- 
ucts and bought only 50,000 bushels 
of soybeans he would have the brok- 
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Processing 


er in the Chicago pit buy 50,000 
bushels of January soybeans. This 
would continue until the original 
100,000 bushels sold for January de 
livery had all been bought back. 


Conversely, there are times when 
it is dificult to purchase cash soy- 
beans, and yet there is a ready mar 
ket for the sale of the products; i.e.. 
soybean oil and soybean meal. In 
this circumstance we again contact 
our broker in the Chicago pit and 
have him buy enough soybean op- 
tions to cover the products sold each 
day. Then, when the delivery month 
arrives we simply take delivery of 
the cash soybeans in Chicago and 
ship them to our plants where they 
are processed and the products ship- 
ped to fill the sales previously made. 


Based on Grade 


All of the cash soybeans that we 
purchase are based on a grade of 
No. 2 Yellow Soybeans or better. 
This means that a bushel of soybeans 
must weigh at least 54 pounds, con- 
tain not more than 14 percent of 
moisture, 20 percent of splits, 3 per- 
cent of damage, 3 percent of foreign 
material and 2 percent of other class- 
es. Practically all of the soybeans 
that we purchase are bought on a 
“to arrive” basis. That is, they are 
bought to be shipped within a 30-day 
period. After the cars are received at 
our plant an official inspection is 
made to determine grade and an of- 
ficial weight is taken. Then the soy- 
beans are unloaded and returns are 
made to the shipper or the commis- 
sion house. 

Now, you may say, all of this 
sounds quite simple and orderly, and 
what problems could a soybean buy- 
er have? I will try to list a few 
problems, and assure you that each 
year new problems arise to be solved. 


From his talk before 
the recent Tri-State 
Processor 


Conference in 


Minneapolis. 
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buyer's first re 


1—A 


sponsibility is to secure enough soy 


soybean 


beans to operate his plants on a con- 
tinuous basis as long as a profit is 
to be realized. This has not been an 
easy task through the years, mostly 
because the processing capacity has 
been just a little ahead of the supply 
of raw material. This responsibility 
means that a buyer must establish 


buying connections that will have 


soybeans to sell at all times and. a 
the same time, be depended on t 
make delivery of the soybeans in 
spite of variable market prices. 

always been 
which 


2.—Soybeans have 
considered a “cash” 
means that ordinarily a farmer sells 
his soybeans before his other crops, 
in order to take care of his cash 
needs. For this reason, historically. 
80 percent of the soybean crop has 
been marketed between Oct. 1 and 
Dec. 1 each year. This condition cre- 
ates a storage problem for the pro- 
cessor. A system must be set up so 
that the soybeans that have been pur- 
chased may be directed to a gather- 
ing or storage point without delay 
for, as you know, demurrage at $20 
per day can cost a processor a good- 
ly sum in a very short time. It is 
also important of course to control 
“obligated storage” each year so that 
it does not become necessary to pay 
for storage not used. 


crop, 


It is true that soybeans the last two 
crop years have been marketed in a 
much more orderly manner. The 
farmer has learned that soybeans 
sold in April or May almost always 
command a much higher price than 
when sold during the peak movement 
in October and November, and for 
this reason he has provided storage 
space on his farm so that he can, 
hold back at least part of his crop. 


Processors Approve 
This tendency has the complete ap- 
proval of all processors, for no one 
can expect a processor to buy a full 
years run during the harvest period. 
3.—The 


privilege is a subject all by itself and 


“processing in transit” 


a trafie expert could spend many 
hours discoursing on this subject and 
still not completely cover it. Suffice it 
to say. in this talk, that the railroads 
do allow soybeans to be stopped in 
transit for processing and the re- 
sulting soybean meal to be shipped 
to its ultimate destination at the 
balance of the “thru” or “proportion- 
al” rate from point of origin. 

This privilege is not allowed on 
soybean oil. Approximately one-fifth 
of a car of soybeans is represented 
in oil and invisible processing shrink- 
age. Therefore. each inbound freight 
bill, covering a car of soybeans, is 
immediately shrunk one-fifth of its 
total weight and the oil moves to 
its destination on a “flat” rate which 
is higher than the “thru” or “pro- 
portional” rate. 

This creates a “transit” problem 
and a processor seeks to acquire his 
supplies at locations carrying as low 
a freight rate to his plant as possible. 
For example, the freight rate from 
Beardsley, Minn., to Mankato, where 
one of our plants is located, is 36 
cents per  hundredweight. The 
freight rate from Grogan, Minn., to 
Mankato is 12 cents per hundred- 
weight. Therefore, the out-of-pocket 
cost to a processor on the 36 cent 
rate would be the difference between 
36 cents per hundredweight and 12 
cents per hundredweight, or 24 cents 
per hundredweight on one-fifth of 

(Continued on page 24) 


Buyer's first responsibility is to buy enough soybeans to operate his plant continuously. 








So powerful is the action of lecithin that its effect is transmitted through the mother's milk to 
the young. 


for FEEDING 


By JOS. EICHBERG 


American Lecithin Co., Inc. 
Woodside, L. I. 


N RECENT YEARS lecithin has be- 
I come one of the primary prod- 
ucts of soybean processing. True, 
the quantity recovered is small com- 
pared with the tremendous volumes 
of meal and oil and its value is not 
yet fully appreciated, but lecithin is 
steadily growing both in importance 
and in terms of production. Users 
of animal feeds will be hearing more 
about it. 

Lecithin is a fatty substance con- 
taining nitrogen and_ phosphorus. 
The word may be used non-techni- 
cally to denote a group of such fatty 
substances or phosphatides. Lecithin 
occurs throughout nature as an es- 
sential part of living organisms, en- 
tering into the structure of living 
cells and also being concerned with 
food mechanisms in the body. /t is 
interesting that organs having the 
highest degree of activity, such as 
heart and brain, are those which 
contain the most lecithin and that 
large amounts of lecithin are found 
in egg yolk and in seeds. The other 
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phosphatides present in commercial 
lecithin are called cephalin and li- 
positol (an inositol containing com- 
pound). 


Production of Lecithin 


Most of the lecithin produced in 
this country is made in the course 
of the solvent processing of soy- 
beans. The beans contain in the 
neighborhood of 214 percent lecithin 
(phosphatides). The use of a pe- 
troleum solvent such as hexane has 
made it possible to obtain a finished 
lecithin free from the bitter sub- 
stances which were present in the al- 
cohol-extracted material first pro- 
duced abroad. The hexane does not 
remove all of the lecithin from the 
flaked soybeans, in fact, a minor pro- 
portion, but the part left behind is 
bound up in the cell in association 
with protein and carbohydrates and 
is thus not available in the same 
manner as is “free” lecithin. 

Commercially, lecithin is used to 
improve the efficiency of the manu- 
facturing operation and the quality 
of a variety of products ranging 
from chocolate, margarine and 


baked goods to textiles, paints and 
petroleum products and, almost al- 
ways, it is effective in very small 
amounts. In these cases lecithin is 
used for its physical properties, es- 
pecially its “surface active” and 
emulsifying action. In animal feeds. 
advantage is taken of the nutritional 
and physiological value of lecithin 
and the best results have been ob- 
tained with the addition of between 
1 percent and 2 percent to the feed. 
As this is being written, lecithin 
happens to be in short supply despite 
the fact that more lecithin is being 
produced in this country tham ever 
before. A large reservoir of lecithin 
in the soybean industry can still be 
tapped and new production can be 
brought “on stream” by the instal- 
lation of additional equipment in ex- 
isting plants once the fact of sustain- 
ed demand has been established. 
Nevertheless, the applications in ani- 
mal feeds will undoubtedly remain 
specialized for, as mentioned, there 
is only a small percentage of lecithin 
to be recovered from the oilseed. No 
synthetic product on a commercial 
scale is to be anticipated for years to 
come and even if proved feasible 
would involve very high costs. 


Aids Fat Metabolism 


The work with lecithin in poultry 
rations, in feeds for fur bearing ani- 
mals and on carotene and vitamin A 
absorption in cattle has been especi- 
ally interesting. To begin with, leci- 
thin is itself easily absorbed and it 
functions in part as an emulsifying 
agent to promote better absorption 
of the food elements in the intestinal 
tract and, in particular, the assimila- 
tion of fatty materials. This action 
is not merely due to emulsification 
but also to organically combined 
phosphorous and choline provided 
by the lecithin. However, the degree 
to which emulsification can improve 
food utilization is shown by the great 
increase in the absorption of emulsi- 
fied vitamin A oils as against the 
straight oils. Better fat absorption 
will minimize the likelihood of intes- 
tinal disturbances. 


Liver Function 


With respect to choline, the impor- 
tance of this substance in preventing 
perosis in poultry is well known; in 
the form of lecithin, the choline is 
particularly effective. Indeed, in 
some blood and metabolic conditions, 
it has been found that soybean leci- 
thin will produce positive results 
where synthetic choline does not 
seem to work. 

One of the most important proper- 
ties of lecithin as a feed ingredient is 
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its ability to aid the metabolism of 
fats and carbohydrates in the liver. 
Furthermore, it may prevent fatty 
accumulations in the liver and cor- 
rect disturbances of the fat metabo- 
lism in the animal. Fats are trans- 
formed into lecithin in the liver and 
dietary lecithin promotes this pro- 
cess and the rate of turnover by sup- 
plying necessary building stones. The 
eficiency of liver function has a defi- 
nite bearing on the efficiency of feed 
conversion. Impaired fat metabolism 
and involvement of the liver are un- 
doubtedly factors in various discas- 
es and in such conditions, soybean 
lecithin would be expected to have a 
beneficial effect. As a dietary sup- 
plement, it may. of course. also 
function as a preventative. 


Fur Bearing Animals 


As mentioned. one of the sub- 
stances contained in the commercial 
product is an inositol compound. 
Inositol has been found to function 
in the growth of hair and feathers: 
moreover, inositol has a bearing on 
the transport of fats from the liver to 
other parts of the body. Breeders of 
fur bearing animals in Europe claim- 
ed the following advantages from 
rations fortified with soybean leci- 
thin: 

1.—Better condition of mothers 
and more rapid growth of the young. 

2.—Improvement of pelt produc- 
tion with respect to: (a) hair, (b) 
leather and (c) shortening of moult- 
ing period. 

3.—Increased 
ease. 
Protects Vitamin A 

Lecithin protects against loss of 
vitamin A and for that reason has 
long been used in fish liver oils. But 
it does much more than protect the 


resistance to dis- 
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vitamin for, when present in signifi- 
cant amount, it actually improves the 
absorption of both vitamin A and 
carotene. So powerful is the action 
of lecithin that its effect has been 
transmitted through the mother’s 
milk to the young. When a mixture 
of lecithin and vitamin A was added 
to a skim milk ration for new born 
calves. they grew well and the blood 
vitamin A and liver storage were 
comparable to those of colostrum fed 
calves. 

In other work with laboratory ani- 
mals, it was found that the feeding 
of lecithin (phosphatides) with vita- 
min A or carotene supplements pro- 
duced greater gains in weight and 
increased liver storage of  vita- 
min A as compared with controls. 
With choline as such the liver storage 
of vitamin A was no different than 
in the case of the vitamin supple- 
ment alone. 

Still other investigators. working 
with aged rations which had been ex- 
posed to indirect sunlight at room 
temperature, found that 2 percent of 
soybean lecithin stabilized the fat 
present and reduced surface oxida- 
tion. Factors present in the lecithin 
increased the efficiency of vitamin E 
and increased the vitamin A in the 
liver. Animals receiving 
along with the lecithin showed gains 
in weight comparing favorably to 
animals on vitamin A (fish liver oil) 
supplementation. 


Use With Hormones 

There is growing evidence that the 
inclusion of lecithin in the diet may 
not only have a favorable influence 
on the metabolism of fats and fat-like 
substances but that lecithin may also 
exert a normalizing effect on certain 
hormone functions. Soybean lecithin, 
added to poultry rations at a | per- 
cent level, enhanced the effect of es- 
trogen and aided the fattening. On 
the other hand, lecithin has exhibited 
a protective action against the toxici- 
ty of estrogen implants as revealed 
in laboratory studies with dogs. 

The addition of lecithin may be 
especially advantageous where the 
feed contains a considerable percent- 
age of solvent extracted meals. as is 
increasingly the case today. The leci- 
thin promotes maximum assimilation 
of the fat present in the ration. More- 
over, lecithin furnishes a_ relatively 
high percentage of essential unsatu- 
rated fatty acids. In terms of calo- 
rie value, lecithin is comparable as 
an energy source to ordinary oils or 
fats. 


Balanced Lipid Fortification 


Besides the unsaturated fatty 
acids, the choline and the inositol, 


carotene 


commercial soybean lecithin also 
provides ethanolamine and small but 
not insignificant amounts of biotin 
and tocopherol (vitamin E). The 
value of lecithin is not simply that of 
its various constituents considered 
separately because there is good evi- 
dence that part of the lecithin is ab- 
sorbed into the body as the intact 
molecule. It should be remembered, 
too, that commercial soybean lecithin 
represents a balance of the several 
related — phosphatides mentioned 
above in the natural proportions in- 
tended by nature for function in lip- 
id and cell metabolism. These essen- 
tials are not present in ordinary fats. 
While inositol does occur in ‘plants 
in the form of phytin. the phytin is 


largely indigestible. The phospho- 


rous in lecithin is thus fully avail- 
able in contrast to phytin phosphate. 


Lecithin and B-12 

There is a reason to believe that 
lecithin may complement the action 
of vitamin B-12 and this would ex- 
plain why adding lecithin to feeds 
seems to enhance the effect of the 
“animal protein factor”. In part the 
beneficial action of lecithin may be 
accounted for by a favorable  in- 
fluence on intestinal bacteria: this is 
suggested by experiments with cul- 
ture development in the laboratory 
and by the ability of lecithin to off- 
set the toxicity of certain substances 
of an antibiotic nature which may 
be present in cereals. 

Soybean lecithin differs from ani- 
mal lecithin and gives results which 
cannot be obtained with the latter. as 
in the case of disturbed cholesterol 
metabolism. This may be due to the 
different configurations of the two 
molecules, to the fact that the soy- 
bean product contains inositol and 
because cholesterol usually accom- 
panies animal lecithins. 

Some scientists believe that raw 
foods contain a valuable factor 
which is sensitive to heat and which 
is destroyed in various cooking or 
processing operations. This factor 
has been found in liver and in yeast 
and in commercial soybean lecithin 
made without overheating during 
manufacture. Certain skin diseases 
have been attributed to a lack of this 
factor. In view of its multiple func- 
tion, it seems certain that lecithin 
has a protective action against ec- 
zemas of nutritional origin and helps 
maintain the animal in a state of 
good health generally. 

It is very difficult to predict on 
theoretical grounds just how much 
benefit will be derived from the ad- 
dition of lecithin in any given case. 
Comparative tests can provide the 
only definite answer. 





For cocktails and snacks. 


a GROUP of nutritionists at 
an informal luncheon were dis- 
America’s changing food 
Said one man: 


cussing 
habits. 


“Most heartening is the fact that 
the general diet is constantly being 
improved. The masses are not so 
dumb nutritionally as we are led to 


” 


believe. 
Here a woman spoke up: 
“It must be remembered that edu- 


Popular specialty products. 


cational work on the subject of in- 
telligent diet has been prodigious. 
Today vast numbers of trained peo- 
ple, in and out of laboratories, are 
studying foods and carrying forward 
the gospel of proper diet and good 
health.” 

Only a few years ago, commented 
another man, the word “protein” 
meant little to the average housewife. 
Today she recognizes protein as a 
body-building element and tries to 
balance the family diet accordingly. 

“And that very fact,” he continued, 
“accounts for the expanding use of 
food products containing soy pro- 
tein. It is an excellent, low-cost 
protein that has been accorded high- 
est praise by leading authorities. Its 
potential importance in the field of 
food in America and other lands can 
scarcely be exaggerated.” 

In the war and postwar periods 
very substantial volumes of soy flour 
were used in the various feeding pro- 
erams of the government. © With 
adoption of the Marshall Plan. ECA 
Seemed to lean toward the more cost- 
ly proteins, perhaps in deference to 
demands from the _ participating 
countries. However, in recent months 
new studies have been underway. 
with a view to greater utilization of 
soy protein. 

Many small specialty companies in 
this country—and the number is 
growing—have helped to popularize 
soya food products. Some of them 
have been highly successful, starting 
first in the health food field and 


Sales-minded 
Sophie C. Cubbison. 


then moving into general distribu- 
tion, 

Typical of these companies is the 
Cubbison Melba Toast and Cracker 
Co. of Los Angeles, headed by the 
aggressive and sales-minded Sophie 
C. Cubbison. Its products have been 
known in Southern California for 20 
years. They have been sold in all 
the leading health food stores from 
coast to coast and more recently 
have flowed over the counters of 
regular food stores in that state. 

Cubbison’s popular Wheat Soya 
Toast is manufactured from a spe- 
cial bread formula with a soy flour 
content that makes it high in protein 
and helps alkalize the wheat starch. 

“The slow toasting process reduces 
the starch content to easily digested 
and assimilated dextrines, reducing 
the possibility of fermentation and 
indigestion,” says Miss Cubbison. 
“The toasting or dextrinization proc- 
ess makes it crisp and crunchy. It 
is packed 24 pieces to the tray, 
wrapped in printed cellophane.” 

Equally popular are the company’s 
Whea. Soya Cookies. They are a 
blend of high protein wheat flour 
and soy flour, “the richest of all 
known foods in protein, with the ex- 
ception of dried egg white.” They 
are sweetened with honey. 

Housewives have been especially 
enthusiastic about the Cubbison 
Wheat Soya Pie Crust. This prod- 
uct is a combination of wheat pastry 
flour and soy flour, thoroughly 
blended with 100 percent hydrogen- 
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The Decatur, Ill., laboratory is 

equipped with the most modern 

equipment for refining soybean 
oils. 


The Oil Refining Department at the 
Memphis, Tenn., laboratory, with a 
capacity of 150 refinings daily. 





Chemical Laboratories 
to serve you. 


The Des Moines, lowa, labora- 
tory with all the latest equip- 
ment for refining oils. 


Decatur, Ill. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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ized vegetable shortening. The re- 
sult is a very tender pie crust, pack- 
aged in nine-ounce cellophane printed 
bags. 

Even the Cubbison Hollywood 
Cup, a coffee substitute prepared 
with roasted barley, soy, and Black 
Mission figs has been touching new 
highs of popularity, judging from 
volume growth. 

In promotion of the products, 
Miss Cubbison has used attractive, 


eye-catching advertising in both 
newspapers and magazines. She has 
also used special floor display racks 
and point of purchase material. 

Several other west coast com- 
panies are showing sharp sales 
growth of products with soy flour 
ingredient. 

“Yet in the whole field of edible 
soy protein,” said a Washington 
authority, “the surface has hardly 
been scratched.” 


Gov. Adlai Stevenson of Mlinois signs bill repealing 54- pyear ban on sale of precolored yellow 
of | 


lation look on. Left to right, standing: 





margarine in Illinois, effective July 1, as sp 


Albert Dimond, chairman of Soybean Growers and Processors Committee; Mrs. Walter Adkins, 
president of Women for Yellow Margarine; Sen. Elbert Smith and Rep. Paul Randolph, leaders 
of the winning legislative fight. 


Illinois Has Yellow Margarine Now! 


State prohibitions on the sale and 
use of yellow margarine in Illinois 
ended at midnight June 30. For the 
first time in 54 years, Illinois con- 
sumers are able to buy the precolor- 
ed product at their stores and mark- 
ets. 

No longer will Illinois consumers 
have to mix or knead color into each 
pound of margarine they buy, a 
chore which the General Assembly 
was told by a housewife amounted 
to an annual waste of time by Illi- 
nois homemakers of millions of 
hours. 

The legislature voted by over- 
whelming majorities of both House 
and Senate to repeal the laws. Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson, who had endorsed 
repeal, signed the three measures 
June 11. 

Illinois thus becomes the 39th state 
to permit manufacture, sale and 
use of yellow margarine by its resi- 
dents. Only nine states still ban it. 


They are Iowa, Minnesota, Montana. 
New York, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, Washington and Wis- 
consin. In the past year, the ban has 
been lifted by the important dairy 
states of Illinois, Delaware, Oregon. 
Wyoming and Connecticut. 

House Bills 2, 51 and 52, which 
became law at midnight June 30, 
respectively permit unrestricted state 
institutional use; require use of do- 
mestic fats and oils in making mar- 
garine; permit manufacture and sale 
of yellow margarine and establish 
standards. 

Repeal of the ban on yellow color 
for margarine in Illinois was op- 
posed by the state’s leading general 
farm organization, but strenuous 
work for its repeal was carried on 
by the American Soybean Associa- 
tion. At least some observers credit 
passage to the Association’s efforts. 
They point out that similar efforts to 
repeal the yellow color ban failed in 


New York and Pennsylvania where 
passage of repeal had been consid- 
ered certain. No farm group worked 
for repeal in those states. 

The Association was also effective 
in passage of the bill requiring the 
use of domestic fats and oils ex- 
clusively in yellow margarine. 

Carrying the ball were Chairman 
Albert Dimond, Lovington, Ill.: C. 
G. Simcox, Assumpiton, IIl.: and 
Norman Hulcher, Virden, Ill... who 
made up the growers and processors 
committee for yellow margarine. 

Illinois is the leading margarine 
manufacturing state, producing 25 
percent of the U. total; Illinois 
farmers’ revenue from soybean oil. 
used in making margarine, is five 
times that received from butter; TIlli- 
nois imports millions of pounds of 
butter a year, whereas it produces 
five times as much margarine as it 
uses and exports the remainder. 
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ACCEPT “SOYALAC” 
AS INFANT FOOD 


“Soyalac”, a vegetable milk pro- 
duced by the International Nutri- 
tion Laboratory, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
has been accepted as an infant food 
by the Council on Foods of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Dr. H. W. 
Miller, the president announces. 

Miller began development of “Soy- 
alac” in China over 15 years ago. It 
is prepared from the valuable pro- 
tein and oil of the soybean. Its car- 
bohydrates are a combination of sug- 
ars and it is reinforced with minerals 
to build it up into infant food to care 
for nutrition problems from birth to 
weaning time. 

“In order to meet the requirements 
of the American Medical Association, 
a vast amount of experimental work 
was necessary, not only to produce 
teeding results with ‘Soyalac’ by 
leading child specialists, but to ob- 
tain records of the feeding of large 
groups of babies over a long period 
of time.” said Dr. Miller. “These re- 
sults were obtained in America. Jap- 
an, the Philippine Islands and China. 
‘Soyalac’ was granted acceptance on 
the basis of its splendid record as a 
hypoallergic food.” 

International Nutrition Labora- 
tory was recently purchased by Loma 
Linda food Co., Arlington, Calif. 
and is now being conducted as the 
latter firm’s eastern division. Pro- 
ducts maufactured by the Mt. Ver- 
non plant will be almost exclusively 
derived from the soybean. 

The firm has set up the Interna- 
tional Research Foundation — in 
charge of Dr. Miller. The plan is to 
continue research into and investiga- 
tion of soy products. 
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Honor Dr. Burlison in His Retirement 


W. L. Burlison of Illinois, one of 
the founders of the multi-million- 
dollar soybean industry, was given 
signal honors by three different 
groups of his friends during June. 

Burlison, known widely for his 
championing of soybeans since the 
time when the crop was still little 
known, is retiring Sept. 1 after 31 
years of service to Illinois agricul- 
ture. He served 31 years of that time 
as agronomy department head at the 
University of Illinois. 

The occasions when Burlison was 
honored in June: 

June 8, a large group of campus 
and university people staged a recog- 
nition banquet for him. 

June 21, Chicago Farmers Club 
made its 195] meeting a recognition 
of his efforts. He helped found the 
club. 

June 26. two functions 
staged on the Illinois campus by the 
Illinois Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, the Illinois Seed Dealers, Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Associa- 
tion, American Soybean Association. 
and other organizations. Dr. Burli- 
son was honored by the Dinner Bell 
program over Radio Station WLS 
and a banquet at 6:30 p. m., when 
the program, “This Is Your Life” 
was presented in his honor. 


were 


Burlison was one of the organizers 
of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion in 1920, and participated in its 
permanent organization in 1925. He 
served as president in 1930, and was 
elected to honorary life membership, 
the highest award the soybean in- 
dustry can bestow, in 1946. He was 
one of the first two men so honored. 

It was his vision and foresight 
into the commercial possibilities of 
soybeans that resulted in the U. S. 
Soybean Laboratory, which was first 


located on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory at Urbana and 
the Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory at Peoria were outgrowths 
of this laboratory. 


He was one of the men instrumen- 
tal in the founding of the National 
Soybean Processors Association. And 
he has served as an advisor to that 
organization over a long period of 
years. 


Successor 


When Burlison retires his place 
will be taken by a young soil scientist 
from Cornell University. 


Dr. M. B. Russell, 37, professor of 
soil physics at Cornell, will head the 
agronomy work in the College of 
Asriculture. Dean H. P. Rusk of the 
college paid tribute to him as “one of 
the really outstanding men in the 
field of agronomy.” 


Russell graduated from Michigan 
State College in 1936, received his 
master and doctor degress at lowa 
State College in 1937 and 1939. He 
served on the Towa State College 
agronomy staff from 1939 to 1945, 
when he went to Cornell. 
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OILSEEDS IN NORWAY 


Postwar consumption of oilseeds in 
Norway is 24 percent below 1938, re- 
ports Foreign Crops and Markets of 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Of the total vegetable oils consum- 
ed, 18,650 tons consisted of coconut 
oil, 3,650 of peanut oil, 4,150 of soy- 
bean oil and 9,050 of linseed oil. 

Imports of oil-bearing materials in 
cluded 31,788 tons of copra, 9,309 
tons of peanuts, 22,517 tons of soy- 
beans. and 28,063 tons of flaxseed. 
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PARKAY MARGARINE 
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Proud of serving margarine. 


THESE FIRMS HAVE 
THE RIGHT IDEA 


Above are two signs that capital- 
ize on the federal requirements that 
restaurants serving margarine dis- 
play a placard to that effect or else 
carry a notice on the menu. 

Many restaurants tack up cheap 
looking black and white signs to 
notify the public that “Margarine Is 
Served Here.” This complies with 
the law but gives the impression that 
the eating place is serving a second- 
rate product—and is ashamed of it. 

These signs, put out by the manu- 
facturers of Creamo and Parkay 
margarines, proudly proclaim the 
fact that the restaurant is handling a 
quality product. They are good ad- 
vertising for the brands, and for all 
margarine. 

The signs do not comply with all 
state laws, which vary from state 
to state in their regulations cover- 
ing the serving of margarine in eat- 
ing places. Margarine manufactur- 
ers should check these laws before 
introducing signs carrying brand ad- 
vertising in a particular state. 
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Glidden Expands Protein Production 


The Glidden Co. will spend 
$700,000 immediately to expand its 
production of “Alpha Protein”, a 
soybean derivative which is the most 
successful adhesive yet developed for 
making fibre boxes weatherproof. 

This was announced in Cleveland 
by Dwight P. Joyce, president of 
Glidden, who said the new plant fa- 
cilities will be an addition to the 
company’s soya products division 
plant in Chicago. 

The expansion will enable the 
company to increase its Alpha Pro- 
tein output 40 percent. 

Alpha Protein, an exclusive Glid- 
den development, is used not only in 
Glidden products such as “Spred 
Satin”, the synthetic rubber emulsion 
paint for building interiors, but al- 
so in wallpaper coatings, insulation 
board, rubber, felt base floor cover- 
ings, leather, paper coating for 
printing, paper sizing for writing 
paper and food wraps, and textile 
sizing. 

One of its more recent and more 
spectacular uses is in weatherproof 
fiber boxes. 

Water and weatherproof solid fib- 
er board containers are a World War 
Il development. Created for the 
armed services, the containers be- 
came known as V-Boxes. Far superi- 
or to any such container made before 
that time, they were built to with- 
stand Alaskan cold, desert heat, mold 
and dampness of the South Pacific, 
or water on beaches or in ship’s 
holds. Industry used them after the 
war as protection against excessive 
handling, moisture, pilferage and 
damage. 


DWIGHT P. JOYCE 


Their strength lay in the adhesive 
holding together the sheets of lami- 
nated fiber. 

Good as they were, the boxes 
needed to be stronger and more re- 
sistant to water, mold and bacteria. 
To speed their production it was 
necessary to have an adhesive that 
set more quickly and had a longer 
storage life before use. 

Seeking these added qualities, the 
Glidden soya products division de- 
veloped an improved adhesive involv- 
ing Alpha Protein. One of the lead- 
ing weatherproof solid fiber contain- 
er manufacturers and the soya prod- 
ucts division jointly conducted tests 
on this new adhesive which proved 
immediately successful. 

A “dry board” bonding was pro- 
duced with a minimum amount of 
adhesive. It dried in 24 hours, while 
other adhesives generally took days 
to dry. It matured immediately after 
application. This increased the relia- 
bility of control testing. A strong 
bond was maintained even when the 
board was subjected to boiling water. 
Production was speeded, quality of 
product was improved, and the a- 
mount of waste decreased. 
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MINNESOTA CELEBRATION 


The second annual soybean cele- 
bration days will be held at Bloom- 
ing Prairie, Minn., July 20, 21 and 
22. 

The day was instituted in Bloom- 
ing Prairie in August of 1950, 
when the soybean processing plant 
of the Farmers Co-op Elevator Asso- 
ciation there was dedicated. The lo- 
cal commercial club has voted to 
make this an annual event. 

A number of guest speakers have 
been invited to take part in this an- 
nual event. The Blooming Prairie 
soybean plant will be open for pub- 
lic inspection on Sunday, July 22, 
which will mark the climax of the 
‘celebration. 

Among the featured attractions 
will be the coronation of the 1951 
Soybean Queen, the first to be chos- 
en by Blooming Prairie. 

Queen will be named Friday, July 
20, from candidates sponsored by 
the various organizations of the 
town. 

There will be a unique antique dis- 
play and free evening entertainment 
with old time and modern pavement 
dancing, and rides, shows and con- 
cessions. 

A feature will be a huge parade 
July 22 at 2 p. m. Featured also 


will be visiting saddle clubs, motor- 
cycle clubs and the annual 
parade. 


kiddy 


—sbd— 
EXTEND CONTROLS 


Action to extend for 31 days im- 
port controls on foreign fats and 
oilseeds was taken by Congress the 
last week in June. Without such 
action Public Law 590 would have 
expired June 30. 

The law provides for import re- 
strictions on butter, flaxseed, flaxseed 
screenings. linseed oil, rice, rice 
products, peanuts and peanut prod- 
ucts. 

Pressure for renewal of the law 
came to a large extent from the but- 
ter interests, who saw the U. S. as 
being swamped with low priced but- 
ter within a few weeks if the controls 
were allowed to lapse. 

Imports of soybeans are not now 
controlled, but can be placed under 
control by presidential order if the 
law remains on the books. 


—sbd— 
DAVIES 
(Continued from page 17) 
the total weight contained in the car. 

There are many minor problems 
that arise in administrating the me- 
chanics necessary to a successful soy- 
bean buying program. Promptness in 
making returns is of primary import- 
ance. This includes prompt inspec- 
tion of cars, rapid gathering of all 
pertinent information, and final pay- 
ment to the seller. 

Nature is ordinarily very cooper- 
ative at harvest time and soybeans 
are usually combined and put under 
a roof in weather that is dry. How- 
ever, there have been times when it 
has rained or snowed during the 
harvest period and this of course cre- 
ates problems of inspection, grad- 
ing, and proper discounting. 


—sbd— 


WAREHOUSE FOR OIL 

The directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade declared space for 768,765 
pounds of crude soybean oil at the 
Waterloo, lowa, plant of Borden Soy- 
bean Processing Co.. regular for de- 
livery on Board of Trade crude soy- 
bean oil futures contracts Apr. 3. 

Woodson-Tenent Laboratories at 
Des Moines, Iowa, are the official 
chemists for analysis for such oil. 

Other “regular” warehouses for 
the Board of Trade are: Armour & 
Co.. Chicago, Il.; Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Decatur, Ill.; Borden 
Co., Kankakee, Ill.; Glidden Co., 
Chicago, Ill., Louisville, Ky., and In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Spencer-Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Decatur, Ill.; and A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Inc., De- 
catur, II]. 
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BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 


® You, too, can hold your original investment to the 
minimum—step up your operating profits—keep your 
overhead and maintenance cost down with Columbian 
Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks. An added money- 
saving feature of these tanks is LOW COST ERECTION 
due to their bolted sectional construction. 


FIRE-PROOF . . . WEATHER-PROOF . . . RODENT- 
PROOF. They never crack or crumble... no caulking 
or patching is required. Actual service tests as long as 
30 years prove them ideal for safe, efficient storage and 
handling of all small grains—wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
soya beans, flax, cotton seeds, peanuts, rice, coffee beans 
etc. Hundreds are now in use by all kinds of feed 
processors. 


Last for Years — Easily Added To — none have ever 
worn out — not one has been demolished by tornado 
or cyclone. They continue to prove superior because 
of Columbian’s exclusive and important details of de- 
sign. Users invariably specify “COLUMBIAN” when 
additional storage is needed at their plant. 


Easy Ways to Erect—Detailed easy-to-understand blue 
prints for erection are furnished so that tanks may be 
put up with any kind of labor—or we will provide su- 
pervisor for your own men — or a complete Columbian 
crew. Foundation specifications and blue prints are 
furnished to enable your local concrete contractor to 
build foundation. 


FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE—All preli ing service for designing tanks to meet your particular 
need and arrangement is provided free. WRITE NOW fer free literature picturing and telling about these famous 





tanks. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 


P. O. Box B-4226 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
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June Sees Increase in $ 


Acreage outlook for the 1951 crop 
of soybeans improved further in 
June, according to opinion of Digest 
crop reporters. Land earlier intended 
for small grain and cotton or plowed 
up cotton ground was diverted to 
soybeans. 

Drouth conditions in the south 
and southeast U. S. reported in May 
were broken in June, and moisture 
apparently was sufficient over prac- 
tically the whole of the soybean belt. 
There was too much water in spots. 

The crop was well advanced for 
the season and in good condition ex- 
cept in areas where there was trouble 
in keeping ahead of grass and weeds. 

Reports of Soybean Digest cor- 
respondents: 


Alabama 

H. 1. West, Bay Minette, for south- 
west Alabama. and northwest Florida 
(June 25): Planting first delayed by 
dry weather, now delayed by too 
much rain. Acreage increased 15 per- 
cent as compared with last year, due 
to price outlook, farm programs and 
a shift to use of soybeans in the ro- 
tation. Moisture more than ample on 
this date. Crop condition looks very 
good. Many beans planted early in 
May. Slight damage from Mexican 
bean beetle. 

J. H. Bryson, Jr., Dothan Oil M'll 
Co., Dothan, for southeast Alabama. 
northwest Florida and _ southwest 
Georgia (June 23): Planting date 
normal. In neighborhood of 3,000 


acres planted. Weather and moisture 
supply very good. Crop conditions 
normal. 


Arkansas 

Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed 
Co., Inc., Stuttgart, for south central, 
southeast (June 22): Planting date 
two weeks late. Acreage 50 percent 
less than last year. More to go in 
ground. Dry weather May. Too much 
rain in June. Raining every day. 
Moisture 200 percent plus. Condition 
of crop 70 percent. Grass about to 
take the crop. Need 2 weeks dry 
weather or crop will be very short. 

L. M. Humphrey, R. L. Dortch 
Seed Farms, Scott, for central (June 
25): Last plantings much delayed by 
dry weather in May and wet weather 
in June. Acreage about 80 percent of 
last year. Moisture supply ample at 
present. Temperatures a little high. 
but not too high for good growth. 
Stands bad in spots due to dry 
weather in May. Otherwise condi- 
tion fairly good. Some fields getting 
pretty grassy. From June 2 to 20 
were 16 days with rain. This made 
cultivation very difficult. 

Keith Bilbrey, county agent, 
Blytheville for north Mississippi 
County (June 25): Acreage 60 per- 
cent of last year. Slight increase as 
compared to earlier intentions due to 
trouble with cotton stands. Poorer 
stands than usual for this area, due 
to dry May. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 








YOUR USED BAGS 
have cash value 


You can get spot cash for your used and surplus 
burlap and cotton bags. Our buyers are in your 
vicinity regularly and are authorized to give you 
spot quotations and cash for your used bags. 


TOP QUALITY RECONDITIONED BAGS 
Thousands of satisfied customers in the Cen- 
tral States depend upon us for high quality 


reconditioned bags at economy prices. 


BAG PRINTING IN COLORS 
Your own label or we submit ideas and sketches. 


AIDWEST 


BURLAP & BAG COMPANY 
213 THIRD + PHONE 2-8355 + DES MOINES, IOWA 


PROCESSORS AND CONVERTERS OF USED BAGS 


oy Acreage 


Railroad Co., Chicago (June 15): 


Acreage has been reduced due to in- 
creased planting of cotton and rice. 
Soybeans have been planted and are 
in good condition. 


Illinois 


C. G. Simcox, Assumption, for 
south central (June 25): Acreage 80 
percent of last year. A few dry areas. 
85 percent of territory has plenty of 
moisture. Good stand 75 percent of 
crop. 4 or more inches high. Most 
of rowed beans cultivated once. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, for 
Champaign and adjoining counties 
(June 25): Planting date will aver- 
age about normal on whole. Estimat- 
ed acreage 5 percent decrease as 
compared with last year. For terri- 
tory average moisture normal. A few 
sections have a shortage of moisture. 
Condition of crop slightly above 
normal. More wide rowed fields this 
year than last. Growing conditions 
very good. Some few areas have had 
continued light rains and showers 
resulting in some fields getting a 
little grassy. 

Gilbert F. Smith, Mahomet, for 
east central (June 25): Some beans 
planted before corn. All in ground 
in good season. An increase in 
acreage of about 10 percent. Have 
had ideal growing and moisture con- 
ditions somewhat on the cool side. 
Things are booming with the high 
temperature the last few days. 

Russell S. Davis, Clayton, for west 
central (June 22): A little earlier 
planting date than normal. More 
acreage than last year and more 
compared with earlier intentions. 
Very light oats acreage. Some wheat 
plowed up. Weather conditions al- 
most ideal. Condition of crop ex- 
cellent. 


Indiana 

Peter J. Lux, state PMA, [ndianap- 
olis (June 22): Planting date 10 
days earlier than normal. Acreage 2 
percent more than last year. Weather 
and moisture very good. Condition 
of crop above average. 

Chester B. Biddle, Remington, for 
northwest (June 22): Planting date 
5 to 10 days earlier than normal. 
Acreage only slightly under last year 
due to unfavorable seeding condi- 
tions for oats. Some acreage going 
in after clover hay taken off. Mois- 
ture excellent for this. Temperature 
could be a little higher. Condition of 
crop 100 percent. 

Sam D. Hollett, Swift & Co. Soy- 
been Mill, Frankfort, for central 
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western (June 25): Planting date 
week early. Acreage about same as 
last year. Moisture supply ample to 
excellent. Condition of crop fully 
normal. 

J. B. Edmondson, Danville, for 
south central (June 26): Planting 
date 7 to 10 days earlier than past 2 
years. From my observation, acreage 
is up 8 to 10 percent. Loss of wheat 
acreage upped soybeans. Favored 
above oats because the latter have 
proven decidedly unprofitable the 
past few years. Even more wheat 
would have been abandoned except 
for need for young grass crop. 
Weather and moisture conditions 
have been practically ideal. A good. 
uniform stand everywhere, with 
weeds generally under good control. 
Condition of crop 5 to 8 percent 
above normal due to good stand. 
early start and weed control. No dis- 
ease showing up yet but carefully 
watching for stem disease of last 
year. 

’_K. E. Beeson, secretary-treasurer, 
Indiana Corn Growers Association, 
Lafayette: Planting date normal. 
Acreage slightly less than 1950. Pres- 
ent weather conditions. moisture 
supply and condition of crop okay. 

George K. Black, J. A. McCarty 
Seed Co., Evansville. for southwest- 
ern (June 23): Planting date 5 days 
earlier than normal, with some plant- 
ings delayed by rains. Acreage about 
same as last year. Early planting and 
late rains resulting in some weeds. 
Condition 95 percent. Some replant- 
ing where seed should have been 
treated. 


Iowa 

Otis J. Luttschwager, Buckeye, for 
north central (June 25): Planting 
later than normal. Acreage slightly 
higher than last year, due to late, wet 
spring. Weather too wet. Condition 
of crop behind normal. 

Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Co., (June 15): Moisture 
is sufficient. 62 percent of soybeans 
planted by June 1, week later than 
normal. Considerable acreage in- 
tended for oats shifted to soybeans. 

Fred Hawthorn, Castana, for west- 
ern (June 23): Planting date 10 days 
late. Acreage 80 percent of last year. 
Excessive and continuous rains since 
early spring have caused delay of all 
crops. Less than half of crop land on 
the Missouri bottom has been plant- 
ed. Condition of crop poor, Chances 
of maturity not too good. 


Kansas 

G. C. Wareham, Hiawatha, for 
northeast (June 22): Acreage will be 
a little less than last year due to in- 
creased acreage of corn, very late 
season, bottom ground will never dry 
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out in time for anything unless it 
would be fall wheat. Moisture sup- 
ply very much in excess of need or 
ability to consume with no drying 
weather. In last 6 weeks only two 
times when we have 3 days 
without moisture. Beans in ground 
now are up good and will no doubt 
mature without any trouble. but 
beans planted now will be near 
border line when frost comes this 
fall. Where creeks and small river 
branches have been out existing 
crops have been pretty well des- 


gone 


troyed. and unplanted ground will 


VenTICrl 


HORIZONTAL 


more than likely never make a seed- 
bed this season. 

H. L. Collins, Topeka (June 26): 
Planting date late. Good increase in 
acreage, due to trouble getting in 
oats and corn. Some trouble getting 
in beans also. Present weather very 
wet. Excessive moisture has been det- 
rimental to crop. Good stand but 
weedy fields. Chances of maturity 
good if we have some summer weath- 
er. 

E. A. Cleavinger, extension divi- 
sion, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, for eastern (June 23): Planting 
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FOR BULK MATERIALS 


FORT WORTH screw conveyor and 
vertical screw elevators provide the most 
compact means of conveying or elevating 
bulk materials, such as grains or other free 
flowing products. Space occupied is less 
than half that of most other types of 


conveyors, 


Vertical screw elevators are used to lift 
materials up to seventy feet, depending 
on the nature of the product. Initial in- 
stallation cost is low. A minimum amount 


of upkeep is required. 


This may be the answer to your conveying 
problem. We will be pleased to advise you. 


V-BELT DRIVES 
SCREW CONVEYORS 
and ACCESSORIES 
SCREW ELEVATORS 
INDUSTRIAL FANS 


For the name of your nearest Fort 
Worth distributor and complete 
engineering information, write for 
catalog 300B. 


STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 
Dept. 107, 3600 McCart, Fort Worth, Texas 








date about normal. Acreage planted 
about same as 1950. Present weather 
conditions excellent. Condition of 
crop 100 percent. 


Kentucky 

A. J. Reisz, Ohio Valley Soybean 
Co-op, Henderson, for western Ken- 
tucky and southern Indiana (June 
22): Planting 10 days earlier than 
normal. Acreage 90 percent of last 
year. Weather ‘cloudy and wet. Con- 
dition of crop normal. 


Michigan 

S. C. Hildebrand, farm crops de- 
partment, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing (June 25): Planting 
date normal. Acreage about 5 per- 
cent higher than 1950, 15 percent 
higher than earlier intended. Mois- 
ture adequate. Warm weather need- 
ed. Condition of crop normal. Some 
cases of maggot injury. 


Minnesota 

C. F. Marshall, Honeymead Prod- 
ucts Co., Mankato (June 22): Aver- 
age planting date 15 days later than 
normal. Looks to us like acreage is 
18 percent higher than last year. 
Small grains replaced with beans. 


Southwest of Mankato very wet and 
behind on harrowing. Immediate 
and northern area just about perfect. 
Good stands and showing very rapid 
growth. 


R. E. Hodgson, Waseca, for south 
central (June 25): Planting date 2 
weeks late. Few fields planted in 
May. Some just emerging. I'll guess 
acreage increased 2 percent as com- 
pared with last year. Probably some 
land planned for grain went into 
beans and corn because of late sea- 
son. Heavy rains over last week end. 
Cultivation generally at a standstill. 
Some of the best fields ever seen 
and some very poor. Condition of 
crop about 2 weeks behind normal. 


John W. Evans, Montevideo, for 
southwest central (June 24): 90 
percent of acreage was planted by 
June 10, Balance still trailing. Acre- 
age 10 percent above last year. Plen- 
ty of moisture. Cultivation of soy- 
beans and corn delayed. June temper- 
ature low. Small grain excellent color 
but short. Very few fields of corn 
will be knee high by the 4th, and 
soybeans are making as much aver- 
age progress as any other crop—or 
better. Stands are good. 


Mississippi 

H. H. Huddleston, Lamont (June 
14): We have had enough rain since 
last week to bring up soybeans. Most 
of the late planters are just now get- 
ing started on their soybeans. They 
will probably make as high a yield 
as some of us early birds who didn’t 
get a full stand. 


Missouri 

A. F. Stephens, general agricultur- 
al agent, G. M. & O. Railroad, St. 
Louis, for northeast Missouri and 
central Illinois (June 22): Planting 
date slightly earlier than normal. 
Northeast Missouri acreage 110 per- 
cent: central Illinois 90 percent of 
last year. Weather conditions and 
moisture supvly generally good. Con- 
dition 105 percent of normal. 

E. M. Poirot, Golden City, for 
southwest (June 26): Planting date 
normal. Acreage 5 percent more than 
last year. Weather WET. Condition 
of crop normal except weeds are 
growing fast. 

Ross 
(June 22): 
ahead of normal. Acreage 5 percent 
above last year, 15 percent above 
earlier intentions. Weather adverse 


Columbia 
slightly 


Fleetwood, 


Planting date 


Drying to the HIGHEST QUALITY 
with a SHANZER ECONOMY 


PROFITABLE 


FUTURE 


trolled low-temperature 
moisture-removal results in 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICES ...a 


statement of fact, hundreds of satisfied users will 


gladly confirm! 


~SHANZER 


The Grain Drier that's all Drier! Free-flowing screen 
columns permit slow downward movement of grain, no 
lodging of combustible materials. Uses FOUR TIMES 
MORE AIR than any other drier. LOW FUEL COST... 
UNIFORMLY DRIED GRAIN OF HIGHEST QUALITY FOR BEST MARKET PRICES! 

SHANZER BERICO Grain Driers in capacities up to 1000 bushels per hour. 


“SHANZER .. the best drier you can buy..is the best buy!” 6 e M @ 


PHONE ... WIRE .. 


Drier . . 


. WRITE TODAY for complete 
information on the SHANZER-ECONOMY Grain 
. insure your Profit-Future ! 


SHANZER co. 


85 BLUXOME STREET 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Grain Driers e Max-i-Pacity Elevators e Conveying Machinery 
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@You buy decades of service when your choice is BS &B Bolted Steel Tanks. No chip- 
ping, no cracking, no rotting. Occasional painting keeps them just as fire, moisture 


and rodent-proof as when new. Erection crews are available. Design layouts and 
foundation prints furnished without charge. 


Ideal for wheat, oats, soybeans, rice... and OIL 


associate manaen TIGHT for linseed, cottonseed, fish and peanut oils 


Grain and Feed Dealers’ National Assn. or molasses. Write for full details. 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
Adv. Dept. Section 175 AM 

7502 East 12th Street Kansas City 3, Missouri 
Send complete details about BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. We are interested in 
opproximately __________ bushels storage. [_] Have Sales Engineer call. 
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I. Defoliation... as you want it 
2. Early harvest... when you want it 
3. Easy combining...no weed clogging 


SHELL EarLy Frost turned in a 100,000 gallon success 
record last year . . . a record of earlier, more profitable soy- 
bean harvest. 


Shell Early Frost defoliates the plants quickly . . . and dries 
up the weeds so they pass through combines easily. 


With Shell Early Frost you can get the effect of a sharp 
October frost . .. whenever you want it! You can save weeks, 
get the best prices for your crop, and start land preparation 
for winter crops . . . weeks earlier. 

Don't wait for frost... make your own! Plan to use Shell 


“Early Frost” this season. Get it from your Shell Chemical 
dealer . . . or write the nearest Shell Chemical office. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Los Angeles e Houston e St. Lovis e Chicago e Cleveland e Boston @ Detroit e Newark 
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for planting cotton and oats. Too 
much moisture. Grasses and other 
weeds becoming serious. Condition 
of crop better than normal. 

O. H. Acom, Wardell, for Pemis- 
cot county and southeast (June 23): 
Early beans well advanced. Cotton 
farmers plowing up cotton will re- 
plant to late beans. Will make a short 
crop if planted after July 1. Looks 
like an acreage increase of 20 per- 
cent due to replanting late and grassy 
cotton to beans. Too wet all through 
June. All beans except early April 
planting grassy and weedy. Early 
beans about normal. Late beans 50 
to 75 percent of normal. All beans 
up cultivated by July 1 will mature. 
Late beans will mature with normal 
weather. 


Nebraska 

Donald G. Hanway, agronomy de- 
partment, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, for eastern (June 25): 
Planting date average at least 2 
weeks later than normal. Acreage 
higher than last year. Still a question 
of how much unplanted corn acreage 
may go to beans. Continuous heavy 
rains prevented corn and oats from 
being planted. Moisture excessive. 
Has hampered land preparation. 
planting and early cultivation. Some 
crusting, washing and silting. Con- 
dition of crop late, in some areas 
more weedy than normal. Some bac- 
terial blight observed. 


New Jersey 

John E. Baylor, assistant exten- 
sion specialist in farm crops, College 
of Agriculture, New Brunswick (May 
25): Probably 7 to 10 percent  in- 
crease in acreage compared with 
1950 due to reduction in potato acre- 
age. Increase would be larger if sup- 
port price for corn were not so 
favorable. Heavy demand for Hawk- 
eyes. Impossible to meet demand for 
certified seed for this year’s crop. 

John E. Baylor, extension special- 
ist, College of Agriculture, Neu 
Brunswick (June 25): Planting date 
normal. 10-15 percent acreage in- 
crease estimated. Abundant moisture 
earlier. Ample at present. Weather 
warm and humid. 


North Carolina 


Latham Seed & Equipment Co., 
Belhaven (May 24): Acreage 110 
percent of last year. Farmers cleared 
more money last year on soybeans 
than on our other major cash crop 
of corn. 


North Dakota 

C. J. Heltemes, Fargo, for Cass 
and Richland Counties (June 25): 
Planting date about usual. Moisture 
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supply adequate. Weather a little too 
cool. Condition of crop about nor- 
mal. 


Ohio 

G. G. Mcllroy, Irwin, for west cen- 
tral (June 22): Planting date nor- 
mal. Acreage possibly greater than 
last year. Oats planting was delayed 
and some fields planned for oats 
were planted to soybeans due to late- 
ness of season. Weather conditions in 
this area have been good. Beans are 
up to mostly good stands. To date 
weeds are under control. Condition 
of crop possibly better than normal 
but too much rain would change the 
picture. 

Soybean Johnson, Delphos Grain 
& Soya Products Co., Delphos, for 
northwest Ohio and northeast Indi- 
ana (June 25): Planting date on 90 
percent of crop averages 10 days ear- 
lier than last year and considerably 
earlier than previous 2 years. Prob- 
ably 10 percent more acres than ever 
planted before. due to winter killed 
wheat. long wet spring reducing oat 
acreage to about 65 percent of intent. 
heavy losses on corn that remained 
in fields due to ice and water until 
spring. Weather and moisture con- 
ditions as near perfect as could be 
asked. Continued rain causing some 
losses level fields Paulding County. 
Better stands. freer of weeds and as 
near 100 percent condition as pos- 
sible. 

Calvin Heilman, Kenton, for Har- 
din, Wyandot and Marion Counties 
(June 26): Planting started late. fin- 
ished early. Acreage 90 to 95 per- 
cent of 1950, a little less than earli- 
er intentions. due to good corn plant- 
ing weather. Growing conditions 
good but soil water reserves low in 
many areas. Some spots have too 
much water. Condition of crop nor- 
mal or better. 90 percent safe from 
average first frost. 

Lewis C. Saboe, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, for north central 
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(June 27): Planting date about nor- 


mal. Acreage about 5 percent less 
than last year. Growing conditions 
good. Condition of crop normal or 
better. Serious seedling disease prob- 
lems in many localities. 


Tennessee 

Peter Fredrickson, Tiptonville, for 
west Tennessee and southwest Ken- 
tucky (June 23): Planting date nor- 
mal. Acreage 10 percent less than last 
year. Too much rain at present. Some 
of beans planted during dry period 
did not come up to stand until the 
rains. Farmers have planted more 
beans per acre than ever before. 
Virginia 

4. C. White, assistant 
agronomist, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg (June 25): Plant- 
ing date normal. Acreage planted 
now about equals the total acreage 
planted 1950 for Acreage 
planted after small grain harvest will 
be about equal to acreage increase of 
1951 over 1950, 15 percent. Except 
for some reduced stands on heavier 
Piedmont soils caused by a dry spell 
in late May and early June moisture 
conditions have provided for good 
stands and early growth. As 25 per- 
cent of acreage is to be planted after 
small grains, rains in July and Au- 
gust will be very important in deter- 
mining yields of that crop as well as 
that planted early. More acreage has 
been seeded in the full 
rieties such as Ogden than with earli- 
er varieties such as S-100 as com- 
pared with 1950. 


extension 


erain. 


season Va- 


Wisconsin 

Hilmer B. Schauer, Hartford, for 
southeast (June 25): Planting date 
10 days later than normal. Acreage 
increased compared with last year. 
Crop late but condition good. Some 
earlier varieties planted. 

John P. Dries, Saukville. for east- 
ern lake shure area (June 25): Plant- 
ing date normal. Acreage planted 


Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 
Our Engineering Department at your service at no extra cost. 
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same as last vear. Present weather 
and moisture conditions very good. 
Beans are growing very fast. Condi- 
tion of crop above normal. All crops 
seem to have more insects this sea- 


son. 


Ontario 

R. H. Peck. River Canard, Ontario, 
for southwestern (June 25): Plant- 
ing date a few days earlier than nor- 
mal on average. Acreage 20 percent 
above last year. Dry spell in early 
June hindered germination but good 
rains since have given a good mois- 
ture supply. Condition of crop looks 
very good and reasonably free of 
weeds at present. Seedlings damaged 
in one field by sweet corn maggot. 


—sbd— 
IMPROVED CANDY 


Research 
types of 


which is 
improved 
possible for the Armed Services and 
civilians as well, is opening new out- 
lets for agricultural products, a U. S. 
Department of Agriculture chemist 
told delegates to the 68th annual con- 
vention of the National Confection- 
ers Association in Chicago June 6. 


making new 
confectionery 


Improved candies have been made 
by the addition of soy protein, brew- 
ers’ yeast, sweet whey, and other in- 
eredients derived from agricultural 
commodities. The results of this 
research will encourage the use of 
available farm products, Dr. L. F. 
Martin of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, told the confec- 
tioners. 

Intensified work along this line is 
now under way in close cooperation 
with the Food Laboratories of the 
Quartermaster Corps. A major ob- 
jective is candy in a wide assortment 
that will meet the very severe hand- 
ling and storage requirements of 
food supplies for troops on distant 
fronts under extreme climatic con- 
ditions. 











BOOKS 


Soybean Technology 


What is by far the most compre- 
hensive treatment yet to appear of 
the whole field of the science and 
technology of soybeans are two vol- 
umes recently published by Inter- 
science Publishers of New York. 

Soybeans and Soybean Products. 
volumes I and II, are the fourth and 
fifth volumes in a series on the chem- 
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istry and technology of fats and oils 
and related products published by 
the firm. The two volumes contain 
1,144 pages in all. They are edited by 
Klare S. Markley of the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans. Markley was co-author with 
Warren Goss of Soybean Chemistry 
and Technology published earlier by 
the same firm. 

The editor had the help of 26 
authors who are experts in their 
specialized fields in preparing the 
volumes. This was necessary because 
the rapid expansion of soybean tech- 
nology has made it impossible for 
any individual to keep up. 

The two volumes do attempt to 
cover the whole field. The experts 
have contributed the individual chap- 
ters in their specialized fields. Tech- 
nological processes are presented pri- 
marily from the viewpoint of present 
practice in this country. 

Volume I covers the history and 
production of soybeans; the  struc- 
ture and composition of soybeans 
and soybean oil; proteins and other 
constituents; nutritive factors in soy- 
bean products; the grading, handl- 
ing and storage of soybeans; and 
processing of soybeans except for the 
solvent extraction process. 

Volume II includes the solvent ex- 
traction process, and the utilization 
of soy products including lecithin, 
edible soybean oil and byproducts. 
non-edible soy products, soybean oil 
meal for livestock and poultry, soy 
protein food products, soy protein 
industrial products and soybeans 
themselves. 

Index for both volumes is includ- 
ed at the end of Volume II. 

SOYBEANS AND SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTS. Volumes [| and II. 1.- 
144 pages bound. Prices $11 for each 
volume. Interscience Publishers, Inc.. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Or order through Soybean Digest. 
Hudson, Towa. 


Trade in Soybeans 


A total of 19,492,000 bushels of 
soybeans was received in Chicago 
during 1950, compared with 19,119.- 


“000 bushels in 1949, according to the 


Statistical Yearbook of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Soybeans shipped out of Chicago 
in 1950 totaled 8.278.000 bushels. 
compared with 10,350,000 bushels in 
1949. Consumed in Chicago and un- 
accounted for in 1950 were 9.836.000 
bushels. 

Of the total shipped into Chicago 
in 1950. 167.000 bushels came by 
lake from Philadelphia: 6.676.000 
bushels came by Illinois waterways: 
10,782,000 bushels were shipped in 


by rail; and 1,867,000 bushels were 
trucked in. 

Shipments out of Chicago in 1950 
totaled 2,530,000 bushels by lake to 
Toronto, Ontario; and 5,748,000 
bushels by rail. 

Receipts of soybean oil in Chicago 
totaled 130,735,000 pounds in 1950, 
compared with 57,611,000 pounds in 
1949, Shipments of soybean oil out 
of Chicago totaled 41,222,000 
pounds in 1950, and 18,286,000 
pounds in 1949, 

Carlots of soybeans inspected in 
Chicago in 1950 totaled 6.209 as 
compared with 7.941 in 1949. 

THE NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHI- 
CAGO FOR 1950. 141 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Advances in Agronomy 


Second volume of Advances in 
Agronomy is now out; and the third 
volume will appear in November of 
this year. 

A. G. Norman of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at Frederick, 
Md., is editor of volume II. as he 
was of volume I. The articles in the 
book are all written by specialists, 
as was true of volume I. 

Subjects covered include cotton, 
soil nitrogen, vegetable production, 
prairie soils of the upper Mississippi 
Valley, ladino clover, the control of 
soil water, preservation and storage 
of forage crops, reclamation of coal 
mine spoils and irrigated pastures. 

ADVANCES IN AGRONOMY. 
Vol. II. 408 pages bound. $7.50. Aca- 
demic Press, Inc., 125 E. 23rd St.. 
New York, N. Y. Or order through 
Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 


Chemical Formulary 


Thousands of industrial formulae 
and methods of their formulation are 
listed in a new volume of the well 
known chemical formulary series be- 
ing published by Chemical Publish- 
ing Co. 

Every formula included in the new 
volume is different from those of 
previous volumes and it represents 
the newest developments in each 
field. A wide variety of industries is 
covered. Adhesives, cosmetics. cera- 
mics. glass and cement, insecticides. 
lubricants, metals and surface coat- 
ings are a few. 

THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY. 
Vol. IX. H. Bennett. — editor-in- 
chief. 646 pages. $7. Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co.. Inc.. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Or order through Soybean Digest. 
Hudson, lowa. 
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“| ..and Give Our Children the Chance I Had’’ 


Listen as this 83-year-old retired farmer gives thanks 
for what America has given him. As with so many of 
us, he remembers youth when he prays: “May all 
young folks today continue to live in freedom, and 
grow and prosper under the same American system 
that helped me.” 

It is right to pray for our children. If socialism 
comes to America, the young will lose the most. 
Those who are older lose the least. Look at the 
record in countries where the easy promises of social- 
ism have found root, have killed initiative. 


We should pray now that life will be full of oppor- 
tunity for babies, teen-agers, newlyweds and our war 


ty OFFICES 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


veterans who are only now getting their start on 
their farms or other businesses, or in their new jobs. 
At the very least, we owe them a full chance to 
share in the kind of life that has made this country 
the envy of all the world. 

Let’s stop socialism now. Let’s not handicap our 
children. Let’s remember that America grew great 
on the incentive system. Let’s not imitate the 
“isms.”’ Instead, let’s imitate our own success. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN A e 
SERVING y 


e 


AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 12 other publications 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Soybean Physiology 


Institute of Atomic Research and 
the department of botany at lowa 
State College are jointly carrying on 
a program of study of the physiolo- 
gy of the soybean plant, according 
to S. Aronoff, associate professor. 

With the aid of radioactive carbon 
studies are being made of: 

1—Sequence of formation of the 
soluble carbohydrates during photo- 
synthesis in the soybean leaf. 

2—The nature of the organic acids 
produced. 

3—The rate of chlorophyll turn- 
over. and other minor contributions. 

A study is also being made of the 
rate of translocation down the stem 
of the individual compounds pro- 
duced by a soybean leaf. It is now 
known how fast the sucrose travels 
down the stem, how fast the glucose. 
the fructose or the alinine travel 
down 
rate. 

The paper won the Iowa Academy 
of Science award for 1950. 

METABOLISM OF SOYBEAN 
LEAVES. I. THE SEQUENCE OF 
FORMATION OF THE SOLUBLE 
CARBOHYDRATES DURING PHO- 
TOSYNTHESIS. By S. Aronoff and 
L. Vernon, Institute of Atomic Re- 
search and the botany department. 
lowa State College, Ames,’ Lowa. 
Archives of Biochemistry, Vol. 28, 
No. 3, Oct. 1950. 


Disease Problem 


Diseases are becoming an increas- 
ingly serious problem in soybean 
production. To help meet the problem 
the University of Illinois and the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture have 
published a new bulletin covering the 


they don’t go at the same 


diseases prevalent in our first soy- 
bean producing state. 

Wartime methods with intense cul- 
tivation and large acreages planted 
to single varieties undoubtedly led 
to the increased severity and preval- 
ence of several diseases. 

In 1943 the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with Illi- 
nois and other state experiment sta- 
tions began research on soybean dis- 
eases. An important objective in this 
work is finding new varieties that 
possess resistance to disease. Breed- 
ing disease-resistant varieties is the 
most practical method of controlling 
the diseases of field crops, but unfor- 
tunately it is a long-term project. 

Until resistant varieties adapted to 
the various states become available. 
producers must depend on_ other 
methods such as crop rotation and 
the use of clean, sound seed of adapt- 
ed varieties to control losses resulting 
from disease. 

The purpose of the bulletin is to 
bring up-to-date the available infor- 
mation ‘on the important soybean dis- 
eases that occur in Illinois. It does 
not attempt to cover all of about 30 
diseases that infect soybeans over the 
world. 

Mineral deficiencies and lightning 
injury, which may be mistaken for 
disease are discussed. So is seed 
treatment. which the authors do not 
recommend generally for Illinois. 

SOYBEAN DISEASES IN ILLI- 
NOIS. By Donald Chamberlain and 
Benjamin Koehler. Circular 676. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Lespedeza 


Lespedeza has become one of the 
major crops of the southern states 
and rather large quantities of the 
seed are harvested annually. 


Since little information has been 
available on the oil from lespedeza 
seed an investigation has been un- 
dertaken at the University of North 
Carolina. 

Preliminary data show that lespe- 
deza seed oil is a highly unsaturated 
oil to be classed with the semi-drying 
oils. The crude oil has a high acid 
number, which may be reflected in 
a lengthened drying time. The low 
saponification number is also unus- 
ual. 

Further studies are in progress and 
will be reported. 

LESPEDEZA SEED OIL. By 
Richard H. Wiley and A. W. Cagle. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Journal of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society. Vol. 27, No. 
1. Jan. 1950. 


SBM and Digestion 


Nine cattle feeds. including cereal 
grains and protein-rich feeds, have 
been tested for their ability to stimu- 
late rumen microorganisms in the di- 
gestion of cellulose in experiments 
at the University of Ohio. Control 
flasks or artificial rumens were used. 

The results indicated that many 
feeds influence microorganisms fa- 
vorably in cellulose digestion. Dried 
oil meal and linseed oil appeared 
most helpful under the experiment- 
al conditions imposed. 

Feeds showing little or no favor- 
able influence on rumen microbio- 
logical digestion were meat scraps. 
fish meal. liver meal and oats. 

CELLULOSE DIGESTION BY 
RUMEN MICROORGANISMS AS 
INFLUENCED BY CEREAL 
GRAINS AND ~~ PROTEIN-RICH 
FEEDS COMMONLY FED TO CAT. 
TLE USING AN ARTIFICIAL RU- 
MEN. By Wise Burroughs, John 
Long. Paul Gerlaugh and R. M. Beth- 
ke, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Journal of Animal Science, 
Nov. 1950. Vol. 9, No. 4. 
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Oils and Digestion 


Feeding certain oils including soy- 
bean oil heat-polymerized at 275 de- 
grees C. has been shown to depress 
the growth of rats and the efhiciency 
of feed utilization in work at McGill 
University. 

This reflects a lowered nutritive 
value of those oils that varies with 
the degree of unsaturation of the oil, 
the length of time of heating each 
oil and the level at which the heated 
oil is incorporated in the diet. 

THE EFFECT OF HEAT TREAT- 
MENT ON THE NUTRITIONAL 
VALUE OF SOME VEGETABLE 
OILS, by Earle W. Crampton, Flor- 
ence A. Farmer and F. Marion Berry- 
hill, department of nutrition, Mac- 
donald College, McGill University. 
Province of Quebec. Journal of Nu- 
trition. Mar. 10, 1951. Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


THE INFLUENCE OF SOLVENT 
EXTRACTED AND HYDRAULIC 
PROCESSED COTTONSEED 
MEALS UPON PERFORMANCE 
AND LEVEL OF PLASMA CARO. 
TENE. VITAMIN A. AND FAT IN 
THE BLOOD OF WINTERING 
BEEF COWS. By A. P. Parham, R. 
W. Colby and J. K. Riggs. Texas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. Journ- 
al of Animal Science. Nov. 1950. Vol. 
9. No. 4. 


NUTRITIONAL IMPROVE- 
MENT OF CEREAL GRAINS WITH 
SMALL AMOUNTS OF FOODS OF 
HIGH PROTEIN CONTENT. By 
Barnett Sure. Bulletin 493. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Universi- 
ty of Arkansas College of Agricul- 
ture, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Dr. Sure has carried out a detail- 
ed study on the enrichment of the 
proteins in cereal foods by additions 
of small amounts of dry food yeasts. 
low-fat soy flour, dry non-fat milk 
solids and peanut meal. 


SIEVE ANALYSIS OF GROUND 
SOYBEANS AND SOY FLOUR. By 
Irma J. Bolam and F. R. Earle, 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Peoria, Ill. Journal of the Ame- 
rican Oil Chemists Society, Chicago 
1, Il. May 1951. 


EXTRACTION OF DISTILLERS’ 
DRIED GRAINS IN A SOYBEAN 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANT. 
By D. D. Walker, Owensboro Grain 
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Co., Owensboro, Ky. Journal of the 
American Oil Chemists Society. 


Chicago 1, Ill. May 1951. 


OUTLOOK FOR FOREIGN 
MARKETS FOR U.S. FARM PRO.- 
DL CTS. by :. J. Norton. University 
of Illinois. Illinois Farm Economies. 
Mar.-Apr. 195]. University of Illi- 
nois. Urbana, Ill. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY  EF- 
FECT OF B-VITAMINS, APF CON 
CENTRATES AND ANTIBIOTICS 
ON GROWTH OF WEANLING 


@ Unloads all sizes of Trucks 
and big Tractor Trailers. 

@ Sizes—40', 45’ and 50’ 
Platforms. Other sizes special. 


@ Capacities to 100,000 Ibs. 
® Scale and Non-Scale Types. 
@ TWIN Hydraulic Power Units. 


@ Pit and Pitless Models. Pit- 
less reduces foundation costs. 


UNLOADS all sizes of Trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers in a “‘jiffy.”’ Takes all 
the time-stealing hard work out of un- 
loading ...eliminates waiting time and 
keeps trucks “‘on the go.” 

Evidence of KEWANEE performance 
and economy is overwhelming. It is 
substantiated by successive repeat 
orders from outstanding firms who 
have installed them in all their plants. 

One elevator reports unloading over 
1,000,000 bu. of grain in one month's 


PIGS. By J. E. Briggs and W. M. 
Beeson. Purdue University. Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Mimeo No. A. H. 55. 

EFFECT OF SOYBEAN 
ON YEAST ATTENUA- 
F. Caldwell and F. L. 
Rigby. Canadian Breweries  Ltd.. 


Toronto, Canada. American Brewer. 


Mar. 1951. New York City. 


WABASH SOYBEANS FOR MIS- 
SOURI. by C. V. Feaster, Circular 
344. University of Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Columbia, 


Mo. 


THE 
FLAKES 
TION. By E. 


This New KEWANEE Pitless Model cuts 
foundation costs to a minimum. 
operation with a two man crew, averag- 
ing over 100 trucks each working day. 

Every Trucker and Grower is a real 
booster. They appreciate “no long 
waiting in line’ in busy harvest seasons 
and they tell others. It attracts new cus- 
tomers, widens your territory and ex- 
pands your volume. 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN — find out how 
KEWANEE will cut your unloading costs. 





Write for 


Dumper Bulletin HD-6 
Truck Lift Bulletin TL-16 


ENGINEERED for easy operation and 
dependable performance, backed by 31 
years’ know-how in the grain trade. 
Extra strength channel steel frame 
provides rigid support for operating 
mechanism. All working parts are be- 
low the frame, permitting maximum lift. 
Telescoping frame adjustable every 
2” for driveways 11'0” to 156”. New 


Aewanee 


Truck Lifts 


®@ Adjustable for Driveways 
11’ to 15'6" widths. 

@ Low Head Room. 

®@ Large, deep flanged Winding 
Drums. Uniform winding. 

@ Cut Worm Gear Reducer. 


@ Crucible steel Lifting Ca- 
bles, extra flexible. 


heavy duty Cradle of greater strength 
and utility. Strong lifting cables. 

Whatever your unloading problem, 
there’s a KEWANEE adaptable to it. We 
manufacture many different models to 
meet any condition. 

KEWANEE Engineers can suggest a 
type best suited to your problem. Write 
for Free Bulletin and full information. 


KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 





GRITS and FLAKES... 


@ George E. Fuhr, Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed meal sales representative 
for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., serving the east third of Michigan, the 
western half of Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio (except Cincinnati) 
and Garrett and Allegany Counties in Maryland. Harold M. Engel, who served 
the territory, has been transferred to Philadelphia where he will be in charge 
of meal sales for the Southeastern states. 


@ “Men, Food and Machines,” a 44-page brochure reporting on the Inter- 
national line of farm and industrial machinery and household appliances in 
its relation to the national defense effort, has been issued by International 
Harvester Co., Chicago 1, Ill. ; 


@ A new 16-page bulletin telling how to make the best use of the new “Archer 
50-3”, a soybean oil meal containing 50 percent protein and only three per- 
cent fiber, has just been published by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Box 839, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Included are tips on how to formulate better feeds for 
turkeys, broilers, calves and hogs. 


@ Chesapeake « Ohio Railway Co., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio has 
issued a nicely illustrated 28-page brochure pointing out to firms seeking 
new plant locations the industrial advantages of the area it serves. 


@ Awards for outstanding sales achievement in 1950 in the Glidden Co., have 
been won by Thomas N. Armel, industrial salesman for Glidden’s Nubian paint 
and varnish division in Chicago; and Sidney S. Propper, vegetable oil pro- 
ducts salesman in the New York area for Durkee Famous Foods division. 


@ “Cotton Counts Its Customers” is the title of a 36-page booklet showing 
quantity of cotton consumed in final uses in the United States just published 
by the National Cotton Council of America, Memphis, Tenn. 


@ Howard Berry, formerly vice president of Mathieson Chemical Corp., has 
joined R. S. Aries & Associates, New York consulting engineers and econo- 
mists, as senior associate. His financial background in the chemical industry 
will be valuable to Aries in further expanding the firm’s services to the 
chemical process industries. 


@ W. B. Stone, manager of the Cairo, Ill., Swift & Co. soybean mill was re- 
cently elected vice president of the Valley Oilseed Processors’ Association. 


@ William W. Ferguson, New York sales representative of Spencer Kellogg & 
Son, Inc., has resigned from the company in order to become a partner in 
his father’s business, Buffalo Business Forms. He has been with Spencer Kel- 
logg for 12 years. 


FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 


HEADS N. Y. EXCHANGE 


JULES M. SALMANOWITZ 


Jules M. Salmanowitz, president 
of Superintendence Co., Inc., was 
elected president of the New York 
Produce Exchange at the 90th an- 
nual election, held June 4, Salmano- 
witz sucteeds Willem C. Schilthuis 
of Continental Grain Co., retiring. 

Axel Hansen of Isbrandtsen Co.. 
Inc., was elected vice president and 
J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank & 
Co., was re-elected treasurer. 

Re-elected to the Board of Man- 
agers for a two-year term were C. J. 
S. Allan of Smith-Murphy Co., Inc.. 
Laurel Duval, managing director of 
the exchange, and I. Usiskin of I. 
Usiskin & Co. 

Newly elected to the Board for a 
two-year term were Edward J. Char- 
bonneau of Leval & Co., Inc., Ed- 
ward B. Henley of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane, James A. 
O’Neill of Continental Grain Co. 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


BROKERS OF SOYBEAN OIL AND PROTEINS 
Complete Domestic and Foreign Coverage 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: ANDOVER 3-7107 


New York San Francisco Buffalo Los Angeles Seattle 
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MMEDIATE 
HIPMENT! 


-..From 3 Strategically Located Plants! 


@ Boiling Range 151°—156°F. 
e Greater Extraction Efficiency 
@ Reduced Solvent Losses Up To 33'43% 


@ No Taste, Odor Or Residue 





No Finer Hexane Is Produced! 


THE R. J. BROWN COMPANY 


1418 Wittenberg Ave. * St. Lovis 10, Mo, 


Plants in Detroit, Louisville and St Louis. Distribution facilities in many major industrial centers. 
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@ American Mineral Spirits Co., 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl., has 
prepared a tallow miscella concentration chart for processors. lt covers mix- 
tures of tallow in commercial heptane, giving the concentration by weight. 
The information is of interest to processors in connection with design calcula- 
tions, plant operation and interpretation of operating data. 


@ Dr. R. F. Fuelleman, 56, of the department of agronomy, University of IIli- 
nois College of Agriculture, died at his home recently. His work in the State 
Experiment Station included ecological studies with forage crops, evaluation 
of soybean varieties and weed control. He was in charge of the soybean va- 
riety trials at several of the Illinois stations. 


@ Sunflower Cotton Oil Co., Indianola, Miss., is revamping its conveying and 
elevator system, which will make the mill one of the most modern and up-to- 
date in the country. John Dunbar is superintendent, and Frank Kincaid is as- 
sistant superintendent. 


@ Link Belt Co., Chicago, announces it is now producing a new conveyor of 
oscillating trough type, called “Link-Belt Flexmount”. It handles a great 
variety of loose bulk materials at moderate capacities. 


@ KR. W. Jones has been appointed sales promotion manager of the feed depart- 
ment in Pillsbury’s west coast globe division. He joined Pillsbury 21 years 
ago as a retail salesman. 


@ Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 1159 S. 70th St., Milwaukee. Wis.. des- 
cribes its milling systems for controlled granulation of chemical products in 
a new eight-page bulletin. The bulletin carries four sample mill flow charts. 
Write for “Allis-Chalmers Milling Systems.” 06B7633. 


@ Rogers C. B. Morton, former president of Ballard & Ballard, Louisville. Ky.. 
has been elected corporate vice president of Pillsbury Mills, who acquired Bal- 
lard last April. 


TO SEEDBURO CO. 


ROBERT H. BLACK 


Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago. 
announces the appointment of Rob 
ert. H.-Black, assistant to the director 
of the PMA grain branch of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as sales supervisor. 
He will assume his new duties Aug. 
1. His territory will include Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota. 

Black is an outstanding authority 


CENTRAL 
SOYA 


THE CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY, INC. 


(EXECUTIVE OFFICE) 


FORT WAYNE, 


INDIANA 
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| Creating new soybean products | | 7SSMUELLER 
... Making present ones better SERVICE 


© ECONOMICAL 
@ EFFICIENT 
@ EXCELLENT 


ROLL GRINDING 
AND CORRUGATING 


Our roll grinding and corrugating facilities 
are unequalled, anywhere. For your con- 
venience, we maintain two of the largest 
and most modern plants in the country. 


Soybean Ingredients 
for the Food Industries GHWT 


Never-ending research by the industry's out- 


standing scientists, advanced processing Whatever your need may be, from the 
methods and rigid laboratory control are 
combined at Glidden to produce soya in- smallest to the largest—we can supply any 


gredients of the highest attainable quality standard or special unit elevator, in regu- 
for use in an ever-growing variety of 
foods. To help any manufacturer utilize lar or special steel construction. 
soya edibles to improve his product, the 
manpower and facilittes of the Glidden 
Technical Service are always available. 
A complete line of soya edibles, including C 0 a Vy 3 Y 0 i S$ 
SOYA FLOURS, SOYA GRITS, SOYABITS, 
SOYA WHIPPING AGENT AND PRIME 
EDIBLE SOYA LECITHIN ... for use in n P 
BAKED GOODS, MEATS, CANNED FOODS, All types, for every operation, with stand- 


CONFECTIONERY GOODS . . 
ard screw or special design. In regular or 
stainless steel. 





We Invite Your Inquiries 


| HE GLIDDEN COMPANY | Y ic ESSMUELLER Con eens 


SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION — t 
ng:neers Monvufocturers 
1825 N. Laramie Avenue + Chicago 39, illinois ST LOUIS 3. MISSOURI KANSAS CITY 1. MISSOUR 
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@ Dothan Oil Mill Co., Dothan, Ala., will begin operations with its new 
$500,000 “Exsolex” processing plant July 10, the only plant east of the Missi- 
ssippi River to crush cottonseed, soybeans and peanuts. Plant was built by V. 
D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ Malcolm M. Darling, Indianapolis, elevator superintendent of the soya 
products division of the Glidden Co. of Cleveland, has been elected president 
of the Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents, at a recent meeting of the 
society in Buffalo. He has been in charge of the Glidden soya elevators in In- 
dianapolis since their completion last year. 


@ C. R. Weber, Ames, Iowa, and Miss Margaret Jane Ogilvie also of Ames 
and formerly of Edinburgh, Scotland, were married at the Little Brown 
Church at Nashua, Iowa, June 27. They will make their home in Ames, where 


Weber is associate professor of agronomy at Iowa State College. 


@ Dean McNeal, head of Pillsbury Mills business analysis department, has 
been elected a corporate vice president. He joined Pillsbury in 1947. 


@ John T. O'Connor, head soybean buyer for Ralston Purina Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., has accepted a position with Norris Grain Co., St. Louis, Mo. He 
has been succeeded by Robert Bromley of Purina’s Buffalo, N. Y. Checker- 
board elevator office. 


@ The 25-million-dollar soap, detergent and shortening plant of Lever Bros. 
Co. was opened June 19 in Los Angeles. 


@ Annual meeting of West Bend Elevator Co., West Bend, Iowa, soybean 
processors, was held June 13. 


@ Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. has acquired control of the California Flax- 
seed Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 


\ 


Products ~ 


Brokers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Tel. 55707 'L. D. 364 





JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


31 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


*« 
FLOUR MILLS 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


in the grain industry. Since joining 
USDA in 1918 he has held numerous 
executive positions in the grain 
branch. Before going to USDA he 
was engaged in operating his own 
seed, grain and milling business at 
Albert Lea and Dodge Center, Minn. 

He is author or co-author of au- 
thoritative articles, bulletins and 
movies on almost every phase of the 
grain industry. Among the subjects 
he has discussed in his articles are 
the cleaning, testing. storage, drying 
and harvesting of grain; and the im- 
portance of moisture content as re- 
lated to grading and storage prob- 
lems. 

Black will be located in Minneapo- 
lis close to the headquarters of many 
of the leading grain companies in the 
Northwest. His knowledge and ex- 
perience will be invaluable to the 
grain men in the entire area. 


—sbd— 


In order to facilitate hedging oper- 
ations on the 1951 grain crop, the 
Board of Governors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade Clearing House 
has announced that on crude soy- 
bean oil, the new Clearing House re- 
quirement will be $1,200 per con- 
tract. 
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THE NEWS HAS TRAVELED 
FAR AND WDE mar BLAW-KNOX 


PROVIDES COMPLETE PLANTS 
FOR FATTY OIL PROCESSING * 


And the chief reason for their acceptance throughout 





the world is high productivity coupled with low 
operating and maintenance costs. 


The Blaw-Knox complete processing units handle 
edible and inedible fatty materials and produce food 
and industrial products. Our plants and services 
include: 


Alkali refining 
Alkyd resins 
Appraisals 
Bland lard 


Feed plants 
Fertilizer plants 
Glycerin production 
Hydrogenation 


Bleaching 

Bodied oil 
Complete refineries 
Degumming 
Deodorizing 


Lecithin 
Margarine 
Oil bodying 
Oil recovery 
Reports 


Solvent extraction 
Solvent rendering 
Special processes 
Sulfonation 
Waste treatment 
Winterizing 


Detergents 

Emersol process 

Fat splitting 

Fatty acid distillation 
Fatty alcohol 

Fatty esters 


Chemical Plants Division designs and builds these 
process units either individually or in combination. 
We can ship the complete plant to any part of the 
world, erect the equipment and place it in operation, 
if you desire. We welcome the opportunity to submit 
recommendations for process units to answer 
your needs. 


DIVISION 


p  BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH © TULSA e NEW YORK PHILADELPH 





WASHINGTON DIGEST 


PRICE CONTROL. Peace and 
depression talk is making the dog 
fight over price controls more con- 
fusing than ever. 

Few in the Capital think anything 
resembling depression is on the way, 
and all have fingers crossed about 
any real peace. But coming at this 
time, the prospect of peace, however 
phoney, makes for a weaker-than-ev- 
er price control bill. 

Congress is torn every which way 
about controls—but is afraid to junk 
them. Republican policy is to avoid 
the responsibility of knocking them 
out. Democratic policy is less clear. 
The Administration can’t keep the 
majority in line for tougher controls. 
Most Democrats are figuring out the 
deal by its probable effect on their 
reelection next year. 

The upshot is that Congress is wat- 
ering down the Defense Production 
Act and passing the buck to the Ad- 
ministration as to what to do. 

Betting odds are against a veto 
of the bill by President Truman. His 
unsuccessful veto of the 1946 OPA 
bill is counted on to cause him to 
sign this one. His advisers tell him 
inflation in the fall is sure, no matter 
what happens. 

Observers think he'll sign the bill 
if for no other reason than that it 
will enable the government to keep 
controls on prices of steel and a few 
other key raw products. Without 
these controls, the Administration 
would throw up its hands on the de- 
fense program. It might relax or 
even give up on control of prices of 
consumer goods if forced, but never 
on steel. 


INFLATIONP If a Korean cease 


fire order comes, followed by peace 


moves, officials agree the psychologi- 
cal effect on markets will be very 
bearish. But they think it would be 
temporary—three or four months. A 
late fall pick-up followed by at least 
a year of fair to middling business 
is what the President's advisers think. 
They base this on the big defense 
orders already in the works. 

Fundamentally, the experts see 
this kind of contradictory situation: 
Expanding defense program makes 
for fall inflation. Big inventories in 
nearly every consumer goods line, 
and consumer buying resistance, 
make for deflation. 

Most government economists think 
the inflationary forces will be domi- 
nant by September-October—unless 
peace comes. They think the long in- 
ventories will be whittled down by 
fall—surpluses can change to short- 
ages very fast. 

This thinking is buttressed by 
these facts: Military spending a year 
ago was at the rate of 13 billion dol- 
lars a year. Now it’s at the rate of 29 
billion dollars. By the end of Sep- 
tember it will be at the rate of 36 
billion dollars. 

Consumer income is_ increasing. 
Excess over anticipated consumer 
spending the coming year is estimat- 
ed at 20 to 24 billion dollars. Unless 
this excess is sopped up by savings 
(not likely) it represents a great in- 
flationary force. 

On the farm side, officials are still 
rather bullish on prices, but they're 
toning down their earlier estimates. 
They see big crops coming. Combin- 
ed with the national bearish psy- 
chology, they figure crop prices dur- 
ing harvest will be at or below loan 
levels. However, they think prices 


will be up again by the end of the 


By WAYNE DARROW 


Washinat C dent for 
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year, and that winter-spring farm 
prices will be good again. 


CROP PROSPECTS. A bean 
crop close to last year’s record is ex- 
pected with fall prices at least as 
low as the support of $2.45 a bushel. 
national farm average. 

Cotton crop expectations are even 
higher than for beans. The July re- 
port will likely show 29 million acres 
or more—a million over the goal. 
Growing conditions are excellent, 
and a crop of 17 to 171% million 
bales is quite possible. Cottonseed 
prices are expected to go to the sup- 
port level of $65.50 a ton or less. 

On the other hand, USDA market 
men think soybean and cottonseed 
meal prices should be high from late 
fall on. They look for meal prices of 
$65 a ton or better, bulk Decatur, in 
line with an estimated farm price of 
corn around $1.60 a bushel. 

Prospects for oil prices are still on 
the low side, as seen here. Both for 
next year and for the long pull, gov- 
ernment market men are bullish on 
meal prices, bearish on oil. 

The reason for long-time bullish- 
ness on meal prices is based on the 
expanding livestock economy in 
which feed supply is the chief limit- 
ing factor. Protein meal in rations 
has increased by one-third in the 
last dozen years, but the increase 
would have to be 50 percent more to 
reach the optimum of efficient feed- 
ing. 

Nearly half the protein meals now 


THE NELLIS FEED CO. 


Harrison 1801 TWX 144 
$55 Dwight Bidg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Brokers of Soybean Oil Meal 


Wabash 27322 TWX 623 
3832 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Chestnut 1128 TWX 238 
405 Merchants Exch. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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come from soybeans. Most of the 
future increases needed by livestock 
will have to come from this source. 
Not much more can be expected from 
cotton, flax. peanuts, tankage. fish, 
milk and grain by-products. 

It is estimated conservatively here 
that an annual 10-million bushel in- 
crease of beans would be required 
for protein meal to keep up with the 
uptrend of animal units. 

This is why USDA is preparing to 
ask farmers for another big bean 
crop in 1952. Officials figure crops 
of 275 to 300 million bushels of 
beans are needed indefinitely for 
livestock—larger if they could be 
had. They’re not so sure all of the 
oil can be sold at good prices, but 
this is made secondary to the need 
for feed. 

There's a pretty definite limit to 
how far farmers will go in switching 
from corn to beans. Officials think 
we're at the limit now. with around 
13 million acres. Upshot is that for 
the duration of prosperity and_ the 
expanding livestock economy. meal 
production can’t keep up with de- 
mand. Result—high meal prices. 

If oil prices decline as meal prices 
move up, the net result might be only 
a fair price for beans—something 
like present loan level several years 
hence. 


PROTEIN OUTLOOK. This 
is the general thinking here as pro- 
duction plans for 1952 shape up. and 
here are some of the basic figures 
employed: 

We're using feed grains faster 
than we're producing them. Last year 
production of corn, oats, barley and 


Market Street 


We invite the readers of TRE i 
BEAN DIGEST to use KET 
STREET” for their classified eon 
ing. If you have processing machinery, 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 
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FOR SALE: ALL TYPES USED OIL 

Hydraulic, 
es, Expellers, Cookers, Toasters, various 
size Filter presses. If used in Oil mill 
we have it. V. A. Lessor & Company, P.O. 
Box No. 108, Phone Market-3352, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

WANTED—SMALL HEXANE SOLVENT 
plant, 25 or more tons daily capacity. 
Reply Soybean Digest, Box 319p, Hud- 


son, lowa. 


FOR SALE—30 


mill equipment, Screw-Press- 


TON SOYBEAN SOLY- 


ent plant attractively priced, immediate 


delivery. Pittock & Associates, Glenn 


Riddle, Pa 
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grain sorghums was 125 million tons. 
We're feeding 110 million tons this 
year, industry is using more than 13 
million tons, and more than 6 mil- 
lion tons are going into export. 

Total stocks of 31.2 million tons 
last Oct. 1 are being reduced by 5 
million tons this vear. By the fall of 
1952 it is estimated that total feed 
grain stocks will be down to 20 mil- 
lion tons or less. That's regarded as 
the danger level. 

Secretary Brannan is pounding 
these facts home to Defense Mobiliz- 


er Wilson as a means of getting es- 
sential production supplies for agri- 
eulture. Brannan points out that 
we've run out of land. and that feed 
production must increase 4 percent 
a year just to maintain present food 
consumption levels. Feed production 
will have to increase still more to 
match population increase. let alone 
supply everyone with more meat. 
milk and eggs. 

The 5-million-ton feed grain defi- 
cit is translated into terms of land 

it’s equal to all that Nebraska pro- 
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TRY LEWIS -THEY 
ALWAYS SEEM TO HAVE 
MORE OF THE THINGS 


I NEED // 





——— 
YOUR BEST BET FOR A ONE STOP 
SOURCE FOR INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 


Whatever your needs in industrial supplies and equipment you can 
count on Lewis Supply Co. for top helpfulness in quickly filling 
your requirements. One of our strongest points has always been 
the varied and complete lines of products we distribute for more 
than 500 quality manufacturers. Normally we carry in stock most 
of the standard items needed by piants in this area. 

Today, in spite of difficult conditions, we are still maintaining 
representative inventories of most industrial supplies, although 
many items, notably steel, are in short supply. And in these times 
our factory-trained sales personnel and our well-staffed Engineer- 
ing Department can be of particular value to you in helping work 
out alternate solutions to your problems. 


LEWIS SUPPLY CO 


477 S. Main St. 


e Memphis, Tenn. ¢ Phone 5-687! 





duced in 1950. Within 10 years it 
will require increased feed grain pro- 
duction equal to all that Iowa and 
Michigan produced last year just to 
maintain present food consumption 
levels for the growing population. To 
supply 160 pounds of meat per capi- 
ta in 1960, instead of the 148 pounds 
consumed this year, would require 
added feed equal to all produced last 
year by Illinois and lowa combined. 

Brannan would get the added feed 
by sharp increases in nitrogen ferti- 
lizer. He says 500,000 tons more are 
needed now, and 100,000 more every 
year for 10 years. He’s won part of 
his case, for defense officials are 
okaying about 600,000 tons more 
nitrogen plant capacity on new con- 
struction contracts. 

All this has great significance for 
soybeans. Increased use of feed 
means use of more protein meal. 
Moreover, as feed grain supplies be- 
come tighter, protein meals will be 
used not only as a supplement but to 
a certain extent as a substitute for 
other feeds. 

Back in 1937-41, farmers fed an 
average of 102 pounds of protein 
meal per animal unit, of which 51 
pounds was oilseed meal and cake. 
In 1950 the average had risen to 136 
pounds per animal unit, with 96.5 
pounds of this meal and cake. All 
the net increase—and more—has 
come from soybean meal. 

For some really arresting figures 
on potential demand for bean meal. 
look again at the report of a year 
ago by R. D. Jennings of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. It’s en- 
titled “A Look at the Protein Situa- 
tion for Livestock.” 


Translating Jenning’s figures into 
current terms, to meet the full nu- 
tritional needs of livestock for pro- 
tein meals would require about 7 
million tons more soybean meal if 
the entire deficit is expressed in 
terms of beans. Feeding of protein 
meals would have to increase from 
last year’s 136 pounds per animal 
unit to 217 pounds. Expressed en- 
tirely in terms of beans, a bean crop 
double the size of last year’s crop 
would be required. 


That would be perfection from the 
standpoint of universal 100 percent 
efficient livestock feeding. We're mov- 
ing in that direction, but only at the 
rate of 3 or 4 pounds a year. It ap- 
pears now that future production in- 
creases in protein meal production 
will be absorbed by growing animal 
unit numbers. Increases in rate fed 
per unit have been slowed down the 
last two years, and lack of protein 
will likely halt increases entirely. But 
the potential demand is there just 
the same. 


BEAN PLANTS. Defeuse agen- 
cies are not approving applications 
for certificates of necessity for new 
soybean crushing plants and eleva- 
tors. Officials say every application 
for accelerated tax amortization has 
been turned down. They indicate 
that the only ones that may get any 
consideration are in the Southwest. 
Cottonseed crushers have been get- 
ting accelerated tax amortization and 
steel priorities, but not soybean 
crushers. 


Bean crushing and storage facili- 
ties are ample, according to Pro- 


duction and Marketing Administra- 


tion men. 

In the new CMP (Controlled Ma- 
terials Program) starting this month, 
PMA is to be allotted a_ certain 
amount of steel out of which it will 
make its own allocations for any 
kind of prucessing plant construc- 
tion. PMA will not only recommend, 
but will also issue building permits 
and steel allocation orders. The only 
ones likely to get scarce materials 
are those with definite defense 
angles. and occasional hardship cas- 
es. 


—sbd— 
GM'S OHIO STAFF 

Whitney H. Eastman, president of 
the chemical division of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
announced appointments to the 
management staff of the new Ross- 
ford, Ohio, soybean extraction plant 
now under construction. 

Glenn W. Martin, formerly plani 
engineer at the chemical division 
Belmond, lowa, plant, has been 
named plant superintendent. 

Louis R. Brewster, who now holds 
the position of grain accountant for 
the division, will be office manager 
and soybean buyer at the Rossford 
plant. 

J. Raymond Wright, leadman in 
the refinery at Belmond, Iowa, has 
been selected to become production 
supervisor. 

Succeeding Martin as plant engi- 
neer at Belmond is Carl D. Robbins, 
formerly a leadman in the Belmond 
plant’s maintenance department. 

i i ce 

Please mention the Soybean Digest 

when writing to our advertisers. 





SAVE HANDLING AND SHIPPING 
CHARGES ON SOYBEAN MEAL 


A Crown safe solvent extraction plant in a soybean produc- 
ing community gives each farmer an opportunity to deliver 
his beans to the plant and take home from that same plant 
the high protein meal needed to economically feed his live- 
stock and poultry. Thus, the plant saves freight and handling 
charges on the beans processed and eliminates freight on the 


return of the meal. 


Write today for more information. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1235 Tyler St. N. E. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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Soybeans, Fats Lower in June 


during the 


July soybeans declined substantially 
321ic. 


month of June. Net decline for the month was 
from a high of $3.29 to $2.961, at the close. 

September soybeans also slid downhill in June. And 
fats and oils were weak for the month, with crude soy- 
hean oil declining 4c, from 1814e to 1414c, June 24-25. 

On the other hand. the June soybean oil meal market 
did a turnabout from a month earlier, gaining $9.50 
during the month. Bulk soybean oil meal, basis Decatur. 
opened at $60, the low and closed at $67. High was 
$69.50 June 22. 

Factors in the weak soybean and soybean oil markets 
were the declines in the grain and cotton markets, a gen- 
erally slow demand for the end products of soybean oil. 
and favorable crop reports on cotton and soybeans. 

Shortening prices were cut 2c during the month. 
bringing the product 4c under the ceiling. 

Russia's proposals for a cease-fire in Korea weakened 
commodity markets and provoked the sharpest single 


FUTURES, CHICAGO NO. 2 SOYBEANS 


80 


2.75 


Dollars per bushel --- November 


— July 
BULK SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, BASIS DECATUR 
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44% 
CRUDE VEGETABLE OIL, TANKCARS 
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Dollars per ton, 
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Cents per pound ---Cottanseed ——Soybean ... Coconut 
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THE PART PURINA PLAYS IN 


THE SOYBEAN CYCLE 


re “ ‘ 
"4 
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A country elevator 
or directly to 


One of Purina’s six soy- 
bean processing plants 
or one of many other 
processing plants. 
Soybean meal from 
both sources goes to 


A Purina Chow Mill, where 
the meal from your 
soybeans and other ingre- 
dients are combined to 
make research-proved 
Purina Chows 


Which are 
distributed through 
Purina Dealers 

















To farmers throughout America 
for profitable production of 
livestock and poultry. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. ~ 


St. Lovis 2, Mo. ban al 
One of the farmer's best customers for soybeans and grains 


See en ee 
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Anything 
YOU HAVE 
EVER SEEN! 
IN THE WAY OF 
A BAGGING SCALE 


The most highly perfected, low priced, 
self-contained bagging unit ever produc- 
ed. And that's a fact! This startling new 


APEX 
BAGGING SCALE 


for grain, feed, and seed combines speedy filling and 
accurate weighing in one simple semi-automatic 
operation; four to six 100 lb. bags per minute. Ex- 
tremely easy fo operate; requires small installation 
space; quickly attached to any wood or metal hopper. 


GIVES YOU AZ OF THESE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


a combination of notable improvements to be found in 

no other. bagging scale at any price 

@ Two to one Leverage System assures greater accuracy. 
Over and Under Indicator of one piece construction. 
No small parts or springs to get out of order. 
Extra Large Dash Pot requires no adjustment. 


Slide Control Gate at top of unit controls flow of mate- 
rial from bin into scale hopper. 

Dust Evacuating Shield encloses upper section of 
machine. Assures elimination of dust. ‘Protects oper- 
ator. 

Safety Bag Clamps for paper bags; cloth, burlap, and 
burlap and paper combinations. 


Write for details. Exclusive distributors: 


BURR OUUS 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-D Sherman Ave. Evanston, Il. 
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break since last November. Soybeans declined 934c in 
Chicago at one time following Malik’s proposal, within a 
quarter cent of the daily limit. 

Heavy export buying of crude soybean oil helped the 
market, but it weakened when the export interests drop- 
ped out. 

The improved meal market was due primarily to 
small production. The 41 percent meal was almost ab- 
sent from the market, and 44 percent offerings were also 
cut down. 

Sales of soybean oil to Western Germany were report- 
ed at 3,000 tons. 

It was reported that the government authorized 2.4 
million dollars to Formosa for purchase of soybean oil 
meal and cake. And the Philippines got $92,000 to buy 
oilseed cake, meal and feed. 


MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES JUNE 29* 
Soybean Meal bulk—-Decatur (Contract 100 tons) 
July, *flat 72.50; Oct., flat 57.90; Dec., flat 57.00; Jan., 56.90 @ 
57.50; Mar., 57.10 @ 57.50; May, flat 57.50. 


CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS JUNE 29° 
July, 14.80-.85; Sept., 13.88b-.90a; Oct., 13.55; Nov., 13.40b-.4 
Dec., 13.25b-.28a; Jan., 13.28b-.30a ; Mar., 13.00b-.05 5a; May 13.05. 


NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS JUNE 29* 
OLD CONTRACT 
Nov.,’51, 13.10b July, Sept. and Oct., °52, 12.90n. 
NEW CONTRACT 
July 14.30b; Sept., 13.60b; Oct., 13.35b; Nov., 13.10b; Jan., °5: 
13.15b; March, 13.10b; May,13.00; July, Sept. and Oct., 12.90n. 
* Reported by Chicago edition of Wall Street. Journal. 


FUTURES TRADING AND OPEN CONTRACTS IN SOY a 
OIL MEAL ON MEMPHIS MERCHANTS EXCHANG 
CLEARING ASSOCIATION 


(Reported by Members, in tons) 
Volume 


0! pen 

trading Contracts trading Contracts 
May 28 26,700 164,700 4 8,500 142,500 
May 29 8,900 161,700 2» 0 1 39, 800 
May 31 6,200 162,700 
June 21,300 167, 700 
June 11,500 
June 12,400 
June 6,000 
June 4,800 
June 7,000 17,000 
June 5,700 > 7,700 
June 3,100 50,3 8,800 
June 5,700 148. 800 Total, for 24 days 
June . 4,100 147,800 reported 209,300 
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@ FACTORY USE SOYBEAN OIL. Factory 
production of crude soybean oil in April totaled 211.- 
915.000 Ibs. compared with 240,426,000 Ibs. in March, 
reports Bureau of the Census. 

Factory production of refined soybean oil in April 
totaled 180,217,000 Ibs. compared with 201,472,000 lbs. 
in March. 


Factory consumption of crude soybean oil in April 


totaled 192,766,000 Ibs.; in March 214,626,000 Ibs. Fac- 
tory consumption of refined soybean oil in April was 
140,655,000 Ibs.; in March 165,942,000 Ibs. 

Factory and warehouse stocks of crude soybean oil 
totaled 119,259,000 Ibs. Apr. 30; 130,692,000 Ibs. Mar. 
31. Stocks of refined soybean oil totaled 129,343,000 Ibs. 
Apr. 30; 95,790,000 Ibs. Mar. 31. 

Factory usage of crude soybean oil in April included: 
soap 137,000 lbs.; paint and varnish 225,000 Ibs.; other 
inedible products 1,008,000 Ibs. 

Usage of refined oil in April included: 
14,243,000 Ibs. : margarine 4,740,000 Ibs.; 
products 7,769,000 Ibs.; soap 11,000 Ibs; paint and 
varnish 5,533,000 Ibs.; lubricants and greases 31,000 
lbs.; other inedible products 7,955,000 Ibs, 

Hydrogenated soybean oil entered into the follow- 
ing uses in April: shortening 13,031,000 Ibs.; margarine 
30,717,000 lbs.; inedible uses 5.000 Ibs. 


shortening 
other edible 
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@ PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported 
by Bureau of Census. Department of Commerce fot 
March, April. 

YKIMAKY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 


LUCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS 
AND STOCKS, APRIL 1951—MARCH 1951 





Shipments and End of Month 


Productior transfers stocks 





Products April March April March Ap 
1951 195 


ril 30 March 31 
1951 1951 1951 19% 1 


1951 





SOYBEAN: 

Cake and mealt 512,003 580,33 180,944 

Lecithint 971,235 1,990,216 1,835,315 1 

soy flour, 

faty 

soy flour, 
other? 

Industrial soy 
flourt 2,293 2,452 2,277 2,579 
Unit of measure in ns t Unit of measure in pounds, 


SUYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHING AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 
BY STATES, APRIL 1951—MARCH 1951 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 





Receipts at Mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 





April March April March 3 March 31 
1951 1951 1951 1951 95 1951 








Kentucky 
Missouri 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Texas 
All Other 





Receipts exceeded by reshipments of beans previously received 
held in the State. U. S. receipts are on a net basis, excluding trans- 
fers between mills. §Included in ‘All other” to avoid disclosure of 
individual operations 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, APRIL 1951—MARCH 1951 





Crude oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 





Productior Stocks Production Stocks 








U. Ss , 50,975 512,003 580,33 





Arkansas 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
N. Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

Texas 1,428 (§ 

All other 20,107 25,208 12,045 13,127 53,58 57, 53, 50,267 





§ Included in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of individual operations 


Prepared by Bureau of the Census, Industry Division, Chemicals and 
Wood Products Section 


@ INSPECTIONS. The soybeans marketed in 
April continued to be of good quality. according to re- 
ports to the Department of Agriculture. Eighty-nine 
percent graded No. 2 or better in March and April com- 
pared with 84 percent in April 1950 and 69 percent the 
10-year April (1940-49) average. 

April inspections totaled 6,483 cars compared with 
7.508 cars in March and 6,298 cars in April a year ago. 
Inspected receipts for October through April amounted 
to 105,881 cars this season compared with 82,918 cars 
for the same months last year. 

Inspections of soybeans in April included the equiva- 
lent of 370 cars inspected as cargo lots and 56 cars as 
truck receipts. 
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THINK of 
MENTE 
when you think of 


TEXTILE BAGS 





Economical in s 
Burlap or Cotton... 


New or Used... 
Printed or Plain... 


Write, wire or phone for latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Dept. T 
Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
NEW ORLEANS * 


SAVANNAH » HOUSTON 


ILE 8B SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 











Erectors of Soybean Processing 
Machinery and Conveyors 


THE INDUSTRIAL ERECTORS, INC. 


Engineers and Erectors 


Erectors of Materials Handling Equipment 
Structural Supporis and Preducti Machinery 





1316 West Cermak Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
Seeley 3-1677 














THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
“DP* - “Gi - "Co" - "vo 
are MADE STRONGER 
will LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more efficiently at less cost than 
other elevator cups. 
Write to 
K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 




















Mother Nature Knew What She 
Was Doing When She Used So 


Many Cunued 


How many things did she create without curves 
Name ‘em, if you can! 

Had she designed an elevator cup chances are 
she would have used a Logarithmic curve . 
just as we have . . for it's in keeping with 
nafural laws that assure maximum elevating ca- 
pacity and efficiency. Yes, the high speed 


CALUMET co CUP 


is a ‘‘natural’’ for loading, elevating and com- 
pletely discharging super capacity loads. 
Tangible, cost-cutting, profit-increasing results 
being secured by elevator operators all over the 
world prove beyond question that 

It's the CURVE that COUNTS 
the Logarithmic curve. 


Weller Pat. No. 
1944932 in an elevator cup... 
Ask Your Jobber 


Or write for literature 
and capacity daia 


B.1. WELLER CO. 
327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 








Includes 


Roll Grinding and Corrugating 

Replacement Rolls 
Bucket Elevators and Drives 
Cyclone Metal Dust Collectors 
Rubber - Cotton - Leather Belting 
“V" Belt and all types of Chain Drives 
Gears Cut to Order 
Spiral Conveyors, Boxes and Fittings 
Elevator Cups 
Special machinery designed and built for the job. 


PURITAN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1931 North 11th Street 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Inspected receipts of soybeans in May were a third 
below April and the smallest for May in the past three 
years. according to reports to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Inspections totaled 4,210 cars in May compared 
with 6.483 in April, 4,096 in May. 1950 and 6,519 in 
May 1949. Inspected receipts for October through May 
amounted to 110,091 cars this season compared with 
87.824 cars for the same months last season. 

The quality of the soybeans marketed in May con- 
tinued good, 86 percent grading No. 2 or better. 

Inspections of soybeans in May included the equiva- 
lent of 201 cars inspected as cargo lots and cars as 
truck receipts. 


@ SOYBEAN STOCKS. Production and Market- 
ing Administration’s commercial grain stock reports. 


U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 
(1,000 Ibs.) 
June 4 June 11 June 18 
Atlantic Coast 184 227 186 
Gulf Coast . 655 1,081 1,037 
Northwestern and Upper 


June 25 
182 


162 
Lower Lake 2,486 
East Central 1,226 
West Central, Southwestern 
and Western 
Total Current Week g s 
Total Year Ago 6,67¢ 6,077 6,228 . 
U. S. Bonded Soybeans in Store and afloat at Canadian Market 
Total Current Week 1,032 1,105 
Total Year Ago 100 100 io 
Total North American Commercial Grain Stocks 
Current Week . i 534 6,335 
Year Ago : B, 6,328 6,250 
@ EXPORTS. U. S. Exports of soybeans and soy- 
bean oil for March and April, as reported by the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture: 
MARCH EXPORTS 
Soybeans 2,435,431 bu. 
Soybean oil (crude) 21,270,868 Ibs. 
Soybean oil (refined) 11,290,202 Ibs. 
On a soybean equivalent basis, exports for March 
amounted to 5,834,050 bushels of soybeans. 
APRIL EXPORTS 
3,307,649 bu. 


32,165,820 Ibs. 
13,548,886 Ibs. 


Soybeans 
Soybean oil (crude) 
Soybean oil (refined) 


On a soybean equivalent basis, exports for April 
amounted to 8,065,075 bushels of soybeans. 


@® SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments 
reported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., (in pounds) : 
Week ending Apr. 28 


Week ending May 5 
Week ending May 12 
Week ending May 19 
Week ending May 26 
Week ending June 2 
Week ending June 9 
Week ending June 16 
Week ending June 23 





COTTONSEED 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEANUT MEAL 


Cake — Pellets — Cottonseed Hulls 
Domestic and Export 


COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


THE Brove’ CORPORATION 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Local Phone: 38-2544 LD-271 
Teletype: ME-260 


On request we will mail you our frequent market bulletins. 














SOYBEAN DIGEST 





Try an Amsco solvent 
for that "impossible" job 


In many an application today an Amsco 
extraction solvent is being used to solve 
problems, that, at first, seemed almost 
impossible. 

One reason for this is that our petro- 
leum-base solvents are so extremely flex- 
ible and versatile. When you add to this 
flexibility Amsco’s quarter century of 
seasoned experience, you can easily see 
why we welcome the chance to tackle 
knotty problems. 

Amsco extraction solvents are depend- 
able. . . efficient . . . economical. They 
cost no more than less time-tested mate- 
rials and you get: 

@ Amsco’s high, fast rate of extraction 


@ Low solvent losses—due to close dis- 
tillation, high initial boiling point, 
low dry point 


® Freedom from objectionable residue 
and odor 


@ Amsco’s “Service that goes beyond 
the sale” 


Amsco offers the most complete line 
of petroleum base solvents available. And 
deliveries can be made promptly any- 
where in the U.S.A 


Why not find out what these versatile 
solvents can do for your business. For 
full details—with no obligation whatever 
—mail the coupon today! 


SERVICE IN 4g STATES 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK 
ATLANTA © BOSTON © BUFFALO © CARTARET, N.S. © CINCINNATI] © CLEVELAND 
CORPUS CHRISTI © DETROIT © FORT WAYNE © GRAND RAPIDS + HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS + KEARNY, N. J. © MILWAUKEE + NEW ORLEANS © PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE » SAN FRANCISCO © ST. LOUIS + TOLED) 


_Paeaeeeeeey 


American Mineral Spirits Company, Dept. $D 10 
230 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send information on the comp'ete line of 
Amsco petroleum-base solvents to: 


Company 


Street Address 


(Samples sent on request) 
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LETTERS 


About Export Beans 


To THE EpitTor: 

[ am not doubting that the soy- 
beans that have been shipped to Ger- 
many and other foreign countries 
were in bad shape as far as foreign 
material etc. was concerned. 

One way to check this would be to 
correct the buying and grading so 
that a person harvesting clean and 
dry beans will receive a premium 
over the one that has 14 percent 
moisture and 3 percent foreign ma- 
terial. | do know that the beans we 
ship from here are a better grade 
than that; when they arrived for ex- 
port they were probably filled up 
with foreign material to the 3 percent 
allowable and the moisture content 
was corrected to be 14 percent thus 
giving the exporter quite an advance 
in price over what they paid us. 

How is the situation regarding 
changing the grading standards for 
next year? I know you have been 
having some hearings on that and 
hope you get it through so that the 
careful farmer will get the value of 
his beans and not permit the export- 
er to mix them before exporting. 

We have a few people buying 
beans as is with the hope of build- 
ing up volume over the dealers that 
are buying on grade and moisture 
content, and with the 3 percent al- 
lowable, most any of the beans that 
we ship out of here 1 to 114 percent 
foreign material could be added and 
still come within the present grading 
standards.—O. H. Acom, O. H. Acom 
Farms, Wardell, Mo. 


One Good Report 


To THE EpbiTorR: 

We have read with a great deal of 
interest your editorial in the May 
issue and found it most enlightening. 

In your editorial you quote a re- 
port that soybeans exported from the 
United States to Germany to the end 
of January were found inferior in 
oil content to Manchurian beans 
16.5 percent oil against 18 percent. 

On Jan. 2 we shipped to Germany 
on the Lord Cordington soybeans 
whose oil content was 17.4 percent 
and which were considered to be of 
an excellent quality by our custo- 
mer. Attached please find photostatic 
copy of a letter received from this 
customer. 

Should you care to use this letter 
in order to correct the impression the 
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article conveyed that American ex- 
ported beans are of inferior quality, 
please feel free to do so.—Marcel 
?. Wagner, president American East- 
ern Corp,. New York, N. Y. 

Following is the letter in part men- 
tioned by Mr. Wagner: 


Dear Mr. Wagner: 

We are informed by Mr. Beyer- 
Pedersen that you want to know the 
oil content of the soybeans shipped 
to us per s/s Lord Cordington. 

We have pleasure in giving you 
these details as follows: 

oil 

moisture one sampel 

moisture another sampel 

foreign matter 

colour: nearly a half yellow 

nearly a half green split 

We hope that these figures will 
serve your purpose.—Hansa-Muhle 
4. G., Hamburg, Germany. 


‘‘Make Big Mistakes’’ 


To Tue Epitor: 

It seems to me that until and un- 
less the exporters adopt the practice 
of cleaning beans prior to export, 
they will not be able to hold foreign 
markets. It is utterly ridiculous to 
pay freight on anything but soy- 
beans. 

Big people make big mistakes. In 
the failure to realize that markets 
once attained must be held, the ex- 
porters are throwing away the mar- 
kets which they held in their laps. 

It does little good for most of us 
to combine clean soybeans when ac- 
tually we are penalized for so doing. 

H. 1. Cohn, Cypress Land Farms 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


A Letter from India 


The following letter has been re- 
ceived by Myrna Irene Fletcher, as- 
sistant professor of geography, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo,: 

Your article on world soybean pro- 
duction (Scientific Monthly) is most 
interesting and educative. Could you 
please send me some reprints to 
bring our backward government to 


pay attention to (it). We are most 


undernourished and starved nation. 

The late Maharaja of Baroda had 
paid some little attention to this nu- 
tritious grain, but unfortunately he 
did not back it up financially nor 
force in his own territory its cultiva- 
tion as the British did for poppy and 
tobacco, so it remained unattended. 

I have a small tract of land on 
which I would like to grow soybeans. 
Could you get me in touch with 
some American rich farmer who 
would bring his machines and equip- 
ment, and we could work out a co- 


operative soya producing association. 

We have 3,000 acres of land in 
Surat District near (the) sea, which 
is affected by slowing rising tidal 
water. A small earthen dam and 
hedge can sweeten this land and 
bring it under cultivation. Connected 
with highway, waterway and rail 
only five miles away. and airway un- 
der construction. Your literature and 
cooperation is solicited.—Dr. Syed 
Fakhruddin Husain Khan. Nawab 
Vanzil. Baroda, India. 


Praises Articles 


To THE EpiTorR: 

I was very pleased with two arti- 
cles. namely “Seed Treatment” and 
“Inoculation” and “Importance of 
Inoculation” which appeared in May 
issue of your magazine. These arti- 
cles have been unusually well done 
and contribute considerable informa- 
tion. The authors are to be congratu- 
lated. 

May I take the liberty of asking 
that you send me a copy of this is- 
sue so that I may have these articles 
for my files and instructional pur- 
poses—O. N. Allen, Professor of bac- 
teriology, University of Wisconsin, 


Vadison, Wis. 


Use for Our Films 


To THE EpbiTor: 

This section of the country is in a 
definite trend toward greater soy- 
bean acreage. In order to help farm- 
ers who have never planted soybeans 
before I need all of the information 1] 
can obtain on their planting, cultiva- 
tion and harvesting. 

The films you mention would 
make excellent material for my class 
work in veterans farm training class. 

Lloyd L. Click, veterans agricul- 
ture instructor, Lewisville Public 
Schools, Lewisville, Ark. 





LITTLE ASAS BULLETIN 





You'd better 
plan to take 
in the feeding 
session at the 
ASA conven- 
tion in 

Des Moines 
Sept. 7 


See page 13. ae 
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CHASE TOPMILL 


Chase Topmill is the product of India’s better mills! 
It is carefully graded to combine good looks, 
strength, and uniformity. You'll like Chase Topmill 

—and your customers will, too! It assures the de- 
pendable protection that your product deserves. 


* * * * * 


Check with your Chase Salesman—and be sure of the most 
efficient container for your product. He is supported by more 
than 100 years of experience in providing better bags for 
American industry and agriculture. 


BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 
cotton bags of all kinds 
paper and Multiwall bags 
Saxolin open mesh bags 
Topmill burlap bags 


combination bogs, liners 


since and specialties 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 





Experience Is a Sure Teacher! 








SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 


Applications 


SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, co- 
coanuts, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. 


SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. 

SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. 








“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: Some skills are 
hard to come by ... can only be won by 
years of painstaking effort. Skellysolve 
has just such a background. 

Years of experience in serving the sol- 
vent needs of firms making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals...and other 
industries processing a wide variety of 
oleaginous materials ... prove the com- 
plete satisfactoriness of Skellysolve. 
You can depend on Skellysolve having 
the quality you demand .. . batch after 
batch. Depend on it for close boiling 
. low order of toxicity .. . low 
sweet odor .. . fast 


ranges .. 
sulphur content... 
vaporization from oils and meals. De- 
pend on Skellysolve, too, for low end 


SKELLY 
J 


points ... low solvent losses . . . a mini- 
mum of excessively volatile compounds 
and a minimum of unsaturates and 


pyrogenic decomposition products. 


Dependability in supply is another good 
reason for standardizing on Skellysolve 
for your solvent needs. Skelly Oil Com- 
pany has what it takes in raw materials 
and in manufacturing facilities to keep 
you supplied year after year with the 
same high-quality solvents. 


If you have a solvent problem that de- 
mands special study, you are invited to 
consult with our Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldmen. Write for more detailed in- 
formation. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





